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Legislative Demands Pushed by 
Kennedy Administration, Labor 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—With six weeks of the 87th 
Congress gone and very little accomplished, both the 
Kennedy Administration and labor leadership are prod- 
ding Congress to get going on legislation to help the 
economy and bring aid to the jobless. 


While obviously avoiding criticism of the pace with 
which Congress is moving, President Kennedy left no 
doubt in his latest press conference of his belief that 
urgent action is needed if the economic recession and 
its consequences are to be met boldly and effectively. — 


At the same time the AFL-CIO through Pres. George 
Meany and Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler called for vigor- 
ous action to boost wages and add to the purchasing power 
of the nation as essential to get the economy out of its present 
doldrums. 


While Rome Burns. . . 


With Congress virtually marking time through the Wash- 
ington Birthday period and with Senate Republican Leader 
Everett McKinley Dirksen of Illinois sarcastically commenting 
that the President’s State of the Union message had all the 
impact “of a snowflake falling on the bosom of the Potomac,” 
here is what has been happening: 


President Kennedy, again sounding a note of alarm over 
the growth of unemployment, declared it was “essential that 
we move forward this winter’—that “there is no excuse for 
not taking action,” and that “we don’t want to find ourselves 
in the winter and in the spring and the summer debating .. . 
whether we are in an economic recession or whether we have 
an economic decline, and finding at the end of the Congres- 
sional session that no action has been taken.” 


In the House itself, Rep. Samuel S. Stratton, New York 
Democrat, observed: 


“Some of us, frankly, are getting a bit impatient. Indeed, 
I wonder if the country ftself can afford such a leisurely pace.” 


On the same day, Kennedy’s top Senate leader, Senator 
Mike Mansfield, told that body that “the situation is one of 
urgency” while two cabinet members were urging “prompt” 
action by the Congress in enacting bills to improve unemploy- 
ment benefits, to set up a system of temporary jobless benefits 
for at least 600,000 workers who already have exhausted their 
benefit rights, and to push action on a new minimum wage bill. 


Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg, recounting the tragic 
plight of the unemployed in the depressed areas which he has 
seen for himself, asked the House Ways and Means Committee 


to give “prompt and favorable consideration” to the bill to 
extend jobless rights by 50 percent, or to a maximum of 39 
weeks. ' 

“Clearly the current situation is grave enough to warrant 
immediate attention,” he warned. 

Health, Education and Welfare Secretary Abraham Ribi- 
coff also sounded the urgency note, calling for speedy enact- 
ment of legislation that would help the dependent children 
of unemployed parents. He set April 1 as the target date for 
beginning of the program which would call for a whole lot 
faster pace than Congress has been following so far. 


The organized labor drive for better economic conditions 
for workers so as to boost purchasing power came from Bal 
Harbor, Florida, and Washington. 


In Bal Harbor, AFL-CIO Presiderit Meany delivered a 


" strong counterblast to efforts that would hold down wage in- 


creases. Instead, Meany called for higher wages as the key 
to prosperity and essential economic growth, 


Meany specifically denounced efforts of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce and the National Association of Manufacturers 
to prevent passage of legislation that would boost the minimum 
wage above the present $1 an hour. 


He called efforts to link the “flight of gold” to high Amer- 
ican wages as “the same old propaganda.” 


Minimum Wage Bill—'Not Good Enough’ 


In Washington, Secretary - Treasurer Schnitzler told a 
House labor subcommittee that while the Kennedy Administra- 
tion bill to boost the minimum wage to $1.25 in three yearly 
stages was “not a bad bill,” it was “just not good enough.” 


Schnitzler asked Congress to set the minimum at $1.25 
“at once” for workers now covered by the $1 minimum, to 
establish a 44-hour. maximum week immediately for newly 
covered workers and to bring additional retail and service 
workers under coverage. 


Schnitzler flatly, denied that the AFL-CIO was “quarreling 
with the President,” and added: 

“We feel that in this case the President’s proposals fall 
short of the clear and present need. We are duty-bound to say 
so; bound, I might add, by a duty that transcends our support 
for this or any other, Administration. 


“So we ask you,” he concluded, “strengthen this bill. Make 
it worthy of its objectives. Bring the basic law closer to its 
stated purposes, and help to restore the dignity and well- 
being of millions of hard-working Americans.” 





RWDSU TOUR 
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TO EUROPE 


Last Call! Don’t delay a moment longer if you want 
to join the 1961 RWDSU Charter Tour to Europe. There 
are only a few places left on this exciting 27-day jaunt 
through Europe’s capital cities and quaint towns. Price 
—only $660. 
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And what a bargain it is: On Monday, May 29, the union 
members (and their families) will board a luxurious Boeing 
707 jetliner which has been chartered from Sabena, Belgian 
World Airlines. Less than seven hours later, they’ll land in 
London to begin a fabulous tour of Europe that will take 
them through England, Holland, France, Switzerland, Italy 
and Monaco. 

The $660 figure will include all air and land transporta- 
tion, fine hotel accommodations, practically ali meals, tips, 
taxes, admission fees, sightseeing and a host of extras. It 
even includes such fine entertainment as the Folies Bergere 
in Paris and the Opera in Rome. ; 

There are still a few places open on the package tour, 
but they’re going fast. So if you're interested, you have to 
act quickly. 

Participation in the tour is limited to union members 
and members of their immediate families who accompany 


them (member’s husband, wife, child or parent). Fill in the 
coupon below and mail it, with stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope, to RWDSU Record’s Travel Dept., 138 West 68rd St. New 
York 36, N.Y. 
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WORTH QUOTING... 

The effect of driving poverty from 
the face of this nation would be tre- 
mendous—better health for us all, less 
crime and delinquency, more purchas- 
ing power for our goods, higher tax 
revenues, more sightly cities, and a 
shining standard of decency and dignity 
for all the world to see. 

—John F. Kennedy 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.—Two hundred RWDSU 
delegates will join representatives of 
other unions in a conference here March 7 
and 8 to press for labor’s legislative goals, it 
was announced by Pres. Max Greenberg. Earl- 
ier plans of the RWDSU to hold a conference 
of its own in the capital to rally support for 
minimum wage law improvements were chang- 
ed-in order to permit the RWDS8vUers to partici- 
pate in the conference called by the AFL-CIO 


’ Industrial Unien Department. 


More than a thousand unionists will gather at 
the Mayflower Hotel here at 9:30 a.m. on March 7 


They will hear reports by top leaders of the AFL- 
CIO, spokesmen for the Kennedy Administration, 
and ranking Senators and Representatives on the 
prospects for early passage of urgently needed laws 
to spur the economy. 


Pres. Greenberg is expected to speak on the six- 
year-old campaign to win coverage for retail em- 
ployees and other workers under the federal minim- 


for a briefing sessioh on labor’s legislative program. 


Labor at Capital March 7: to Press Recession Bills 


um wage law. Walter P. Reuther, president of the 
IUD and the United Auto Workers, will keynote 
the session. 

Participation by the RWDSU in the legislative 
conference was unanimously approved by the In- 
ternational Executive Board at its Miami meeting 
Feb. 13-16. A follow-up telegram was dispatched 
by Pres. Greenberg on Feb. 21 to the larger affiliates 
of the RWDSU, urging them to designate their 
delegates as quickly as possible. 


The early response to Pres. Greenberg’s call in- 
dicates that at least two hundred RWDSUers will 
ee in Washington for the conference. As in previous 
RWDSU minimum wage mobilizations, they will come 
from locals in 20 or more states, with the largest 
concentration from the New York metropolitan area. 


Arrangements are being mate to obtain reduced- 
rate railroad tickets for New York and New Jersey 
delegates by chartering a special railroad coach. It 
is expected that the delegates will arrive in Wash- 
ington on Monday evening, March 6, in order to 
be present when the meeting opens the following 
morning. 


In addition to minimum wage impfovements, the 
unionists will lobby for federal aid to distressed 
areas, improved unemployment compensation, health 
care for the aged under Social Security, and other 
measures designed to reduce unemployment and 
bolster the economy. 

The main emphasis for RWDSU delegates will be 


vious mobilizations—in 1955, 1956 and 1958—have 
put the union solidly on record in support of such 
improvements. 


With the Kennedy Administration committed to 
substantial improvement in the law, it is felt that 
this is the year to win both the $1.25 an hour 
minimum and coverage for millions of additional 
workers. The AFL-CIO, however, is urging more 
improvements in the-minimum wage law than the 
Administration’s bill would provide. See page 4 for 


#® detailed analysis of the bill by the AFL-CIO, and 


its proposals for further improvements. 


















Greenberg Reports Year of Progress for RWDSU 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla.—Seady pro- 
gress over the past year in organiz- 
ing and collective bargaining, growth 
in the RWDSU’s financial and nu- 
merical strength, and new activities 
designed to weld the union into an 
even stronger and more effective 
organization—these were the major 
themes of the International Exec- 
utive Board meeting held here Feb. 
13 to 16. 


The sessions were chaired by Pres. 
Max Greenberg, who sounded the 
keynote with a report that summar- 
ized major events in the life of the 
union during the past year. The 
president’s report followed a finan- 
cial report by Exec. Sec. Jack Paley 
which indicated that the Inter- 
national union’s general fund had 
grown by some $70,000 during 1960, 
a surplus twice as high as the pre- 
vious year’s. 


Pres. Greenberg’s report highlighted 
the fact that the RWDSU had turned in 
more than 100 percent of its quota to 
the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Ed- 
ucation (COPE), and had also fulfilled 
its goal in raising more than $100,000 
to construct a cultural center in Ramat 
Gan, Israel, under the auspices of Hista- 
drut, the Israeli Federation of Labor. 


A delegation headed by Pres. Green- 
ocerg and also including Exec. Vice-Pres. 
Alex Bail, Canadian Dir. George Bar- 
low, and Vice-Presidents Martin Koppel, 
Jerome Kaplan, Louis Feldstein, Leon 
Davis, Samuel Lowenthal, Joseph Binen- 
baum, Julius Sum, Henry Anderson, Jo- 
seph McCarthy, John Meegan and Irv- 
ing Rosenberg, will leave for Israel] April 
22 at the invitation of Histadrut to 
participate in ceremonies dedicating the 
building, it was reported to the Board. 


The Board unanimously approved a re- 
commendation that the sum of $3,456 
in the Irving M. Simon Memorial Pund 
be turned over to Histadrut in April. It 
will be used to equip a room in the 
cultural center, which will thereafter be 
known as the I.M. Simon Memorial Room, 
in honor of the late, president of the 
RWDSU. The funds were raised several 





EXEC. SEC. JACK PALEY 


February 26, 1961 


years ago, chiefly by Retail Shoe Em- 
ployees Local 287 and 1268, and have 
been held by the RWDSU until they 
could be contributed to an appropriate 
cause. 


An important development in the re- 
cently-established RWDSU Multi-Group 
Insurance Program was reported by Pres. 
Greenberg. This program, which is de- 
signed to provide broader benefits at low- 
er cost for smaller locals which obtain 
health and welfare coverage through 
group insurance, 10w covers the members 
of two groups within the RWDSU: Cul- 
inary Employees Local 923 in New York 
City, and members in a number of locals 
who are covered by the RWDSU South- 
east Health & Welfare Plan. 


Local 923’s Welfare Fund has been 
able to effect annual savings estimated 
at more than $3,000 on a total premium 
of about $43,000, with the prospect of 
achieving even greater savings later on. 


The Southeast group will receive the 
same coverage as before, but its premi- 
um will now be $329,700 a year instead 
of $351,444—a saving of nearly $22,000 
a year. Furthermore, the retention rate 
of the insurance company (the percent- 


SEC.-TREAS. ALVIN E. HEAPS AND PRES. MAX GREENBERG 





age it retains after claims have been 
paid) has been reduced from 8.67 per- 
cent to 6.6 percent. This reduction should 
result in a substantial increase in divi- 
dends to the Welfare Fund if claims paid 
turn out to be less than the premium 
charged. ‘ 


Pres. Greenberg reported on recent 
talks between officers of the RWDSU 
and leaders of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America regarding closer cooperation be- 
tween the two unions. These talks would 
be resumed, he said, during the meeting 
of the AFL-CIO Executive Council, held 
here during the week beginning Feb. 20. 


In other actions, the RWDSU Executive 
Board heard a report on the proposed 
“Medstore” plan, under which a group 
of New York unions seek to operate dis- 


J Davis gave the reasons for his local’s 
opposition to the “Medstore” plan which, 
he said, would push a number of inde- 
pendently-owned drugstores out of busi- 
ness with a consequent loss of jobs for 
‘1199’ members. Davis pointed out that 
there would be little if any savings for 
the members of the unions which are 
sponsoring ‘“Medstore”, since the plan 
offers no way of reducing the big profits 
of manufacturers—the major cause for 
the high cost of prescription drugs. 


The RWDSU Board also approved a 
recommendation that the union affiliate 
with the International Union of Com- 
mercial Employees—the retail and dis- 
tributive secretariat of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
The RWDSU is already affiliated with 
the International Union of Food, Drink 
and Tobacco Workers. 


The Board also heard a detailed re- 
port on the R.H. Macy department store 
negotiations. Local 1-S Pres. Sam Koven- 
etsky described the efforts of the local 
to meet the company’s elimination of 
jobs by installing automated equipment, 
and the introduction of self-service in 
certain selling departments, 


Kovenetsky cited other points at issue 
in talks with management, and declared 
that unless the employees’ basic demands 
are met, there is every likelihoed of an- 
other strike when the contract expires 
March 31. A motion of support for Local 
1-8 in the event of a strike was une 
animously adopted by the Board. 


Specific programs on legislation and 
education were also adopted by the Board, 
They are dealt with elsewhere on this 
page. 


count drugstores. Local 1199 Pres. Leon 





RWDSU Launches New Education Program 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla—A new RWDSU education 
program was reported to the International Executive 
Board at its meeting Feb. 13-16 and was unanimously 
approved. The program will get under way March 4 
and 5 in Boston, when a weekend institute will be 
attended by representatives of RWDSU locals through- 


out New England. 

A similar institute will be neld the weekend of April 15 
and 16 at the Dearborn Inn in Dearborn, Mich. This will be 
attended by delegates from RWDSU locals in Michigan, Ohio, 
{Indiana and West Virginia. 


of the RWDSU program was reported to the 
cin aemeat aie Max Steinbock, who is working with 
Exec.’ Vice-Pres. Alex Bail in setting up the program. He de- 
scribed the plans for the four sessions at each institute, and 
reported that the AFL-CIO Education Department is cooperat- 
ing closely with the International Union in obtaining in- 
structors and material. 


The topics to be covered at the Boston and Dearborn 
sonferences include: “Your Union and the Law,” a survey of 
federal, state and local laws affecting unions; “Your Union — 
and the Community,” a discussion of labor participation in 
community activities and use of community resources by union 
members; “Political and Legislative Activities,” covering year- 
round political action, lobbying for federal and state legisla- 
tion; and “Welfare and Pension Plans,” a discussion of recent 
trends in these vital fields, collective bargaining techniques, etc, 


Similar conferences have been projected for later in the 
year for other areas of the RWDSU. Locals in the Southeast 
will send delegates to a Birmingham conference in September, 
and institutes are being planned for Canada and the metro- 
politan New York area. 


“In reporting to the Board, Steinbock noted that special 
interest in the RWDSU’s plans is being shown by AFL-CIO 
Education Dir. Lawrence Rogin and Associate Dir. George 
Guernsey. The latter has been actively involved in working out 
detailed plans for each of the institutes. 
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AFL-CIO 


States | 


lts Case 
On 
Minimum 
Wage 
Law 


Changes 


While the AFL-CIO sup- 
ports the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration and its economic pro- 
gram, leaders of American 
labor reserve the right to be 
critical of shortcomings and 
inadequate proposals. That is 
why this analysis of the Ad- 
ministration’s 
improvements in the federal 
minimum wage law has been 
submitted to Congress. 

This report, prepared by 
the AFL-CIO Research Dept., 
points out various weaknesses 
in the Administration’s bill, 
and urges Congress to elim- 
inate the gaps by enacting 
appropriate amendments. 
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proposals for 


The AFL-CIO urges the following improvemenis in 
the Administration Minimum Wage Bill (S. 895, McNam- 
ara, Morse, Randolph, Smith of Massachusetts, and Pell, 
and H.R. 3935, Rooseyelt). These changes are necessary 
tm order to convert this somewhat disappointing legisla- 
tive proposal into.a satisfactory measure for moderniza- 
tion and strengthening of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


1. Minimum Wages. The Administration bill provides 
for a minimum wage of $1.25 an hour for employees pres- 
ently covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act, but only 
after two years. It would first establish a minimum wage 
of $1.15 an hour for these workers, effective 120 days aft- 
er enactment. One year later a minimum wage of $1.20 
an hour would become effective. The $1.25 an hour mini- 
mum wage would become effective two years later. 


Putting the $1.25 an hour minimum wage into effect 
now, rather than two years hence, is required in the light 
of increases in the cost of living, man-hour productivity, 
and the general level of wages that have occurred since 
Congress last raised the minimum wage in 1955. The $1.25 
an hour minimum wage now would result in a payroll 
increase no greater than that estimated to result from 
enactment of the $1.00 an hour minimum wage in 1955. 
Accordingly, the AFL-CIO proposes that the bill be 
amended to provide for increasing the minimum wage 
for presently covered workers to $1.25 an hour effective 
on the effective date of the bill. 


2. Maximum Hours. Under the Administration bill 
jhe maximum hours provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act would not apply to newly covered employees @ur- 
ing the first year after the bill becomes effective. How- 
ever, a maximum work week of 44 hours would apply to 
such employees during the second year after such date, 
a maximum work week of 42 hours during the third year, 
and a 40-hour maximum work week after three years. 
Thus, three years would elapse before the 40-hour week 
would apply to newly covered employees. 


The proposal for annual reductions in hours from 44 
to 40 is similar to the maximum hours schedule applied 
to employees covered by the Act when it was originally 
passed in 1938. The AFL-CIO has no objection to this pro- 
posal, but we see no justification for postponing applica- 
tion of maximum hours standards for newly covered em- 
ployees for a whole year. We urge that the maximum 
schedule, beginning with the 44-hour week, should be 
made effective on the effective date of the bill. 


3. Retail and Service Employees. Under the Admin- 
Stration bill employees of a retail or service enterprise 
would be covered if the annual gross volume of sales of 
such enterprise is $1,000,000 or more (exclusive of excise 
taxes at the retail level which are separately stated). 


We see no reason why the $500,000 annual sales test 
which is used as a basis for Federal jurisdiction over la- 
bor disputes involving employees of retail and service 
establishments under the National Labor Relations Act, 
as amended by the Taft-Hartley Act and confirmed by 
Congress in the Landrum-Griffin Act, should not also be 
used as the basis for coverage of such employees under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. The Administration bill’s 
use of $1,000,000 annual sales test in place of the Labor 
Act’s $500,000 annual sales test results in depriving more 
Lhan 500,000 retail and service employees of minimum 
wage and maximum hours protection. The AFL-CIO urg- 
2s, therefore, that the bill be amended to provide for cov- 
erage of retail and service employees if the annual gross 
volume of sales of the enterprise where they are employed 
is $500,000 or more (exclusive of excise taxes at the retail 
level which are separately stated). 


4. Laundry and Cleaning Empleyees. The Adminis- 
tration bill would extend coverage to employees of a laun- 
dry and cleaning enterprise if the annual volume of sales 
of the enterprise is $1,000,000 or more (exclusive of ex- 
cise taxes at the retail level which are separately stated). 


Laundry and cleaning employees are among the low- 
2st paid employees in the country. In order to assure ade- 
yuate coverage of these employees the AFL-CIO urges 
that the annual sales test for laundry, cleaning and re- 
pairing enterprises be fixed at $250,000. We also urge that 
the bill be amended to include the Hartke amendment, 
idopted during last year’s Senate debate, under which a 
aundry or cleaning establishment that makes 25 percent 
or more of its sales\to customers engaged in a commercial 
business would be covered. 


5. Hotel, Motel and Restaurant Employees. The Ad- 
ministration bill excludes from coverage employees of 
hotels, motels and restaurants. 


These employees, too, include many who are among 
the lowest-paid in American industry. The AFL-CIO pro- 
poses, therefore, that the bill be amended to provide min- 
imum wage and maximum hours protection at least for 
employees of hotels, motels and restaurants who are em- 
ployed in occupations in which tips or other gratuities 


customarily and regularly received do not constitute a . 


substantial part of the compensation for employment. 


6. Legging Employees. The Administration bill makes 
no change in the present exemption for employees en- 
gaged in logging operations where fewer than twelve em- 
ployees are employed in such operations. 


This is an exemption which has provided a ready 
means of evasion of the Act’s minimum wage and maxi- 








mum hours provisions in pulpwood cutting operations 
for some of the largest pulpwood manufacturers in the 
country. The AFL-CIO urges, therefore, that the bill be 
amended to eliminate this exemption entirely or, at the 
very least, to make this exemption inapplicable wherever 
the land, stumpage or timber cutting rights are owned 
or leased or the operation is controlled by a producer of 


pulp, paper, lumber or other products having an annual 
doliar volume of sales of such products of at least $500,000. 


7. Empleyees of Non-profit Hospitals. The Adminis- 
tration bill does not provide coverage for employees of 
non-profit hospitals, educational and other eleemosynary 
institutions. So-called proprietary hospitals will be covered 
if they meet the tests for coverage generally applicable 
to service enterprises (i.e., engagement in commerce or 
the production of goods for commerce, and annual total 
dusiness of at least $1,000,000). ° 


The AFL-CIO does not object at this time to the ex- 
slusion of educational, religious and other similar chari- 
table organizations. We see little or no justification, how- 
ever, for continuing to exclude employees of non-profit 
hospitals. Here again, the existence of many low-paid 
occupations in hospitals indicates that there is urgent 
need to provide coverage for these employees.. We urge 
therefore that the bill be amended so that the protec- 
tion of the Act’s minimum wage and maximum hours pro- 
visions will be extended to these employees. 


8. Transit Employees. The Administration bill pro- 
vides for minimum wage coverage for employees of street, 
suburban, or interurban electric railways, or local trolley 
or motorbus carriers. It does not, however, provide maxi- 
mum hours protection for these employees. 


Since nearly all transit employees already receive wages 
in excess of the legal minimum wage under the Act, min- 
imum wage protection will be of little value to these em- 
pleyees. Many such employees, however, work long hours 
without receiving overtime compensation for the hours 
they work in excess of those prescribed by the Act. Since 
maximum hours protection is the most important, if not 
the only, real benefit transit employees can derive from 
bringing them under the Act’s coverage, the AFL-CIO 
urges that the bill be amended to provide maximum hours 
orotection for these employees. 


9. Seamen. The Administration bill provides mini- 
mum wage protection for seamen employed on vessels 
documented or numbered under the laws of the United 
States. The bill does not, however, provide any maximum 
hours protection for these employees. Neither minimum 
wage nor maximum hours protection is provided on 
American-owned vessels registered under a foreign flag, 
such as those registered in Panama or other countries. 


The “AFL-CIO proposes that, at the very least, the 
bill should be amended to provide maximum hours pro- 
tection, as well as minimum wage protection, for seamen 
2mployed on American-flag vessels. 


10. Fish and Seafood Processing and Canning Employ- 
ees. The Administration bill provides minimum wage pro- 
tection, but not maximum hours protection, for employ- 
ees engaged in fish or seafood processing. Fish and sea- 
food canning employees currently have minimum wage, 
but not maximum hours protection. 


While application of the minimum wage provisions 
to employees engaged in fish or seafood processing will 
provide substantial benefits for these employees, there is 
no reason for totally excluding fish and seafood process- 
ing or canning employees from the maximum hours pro- 
visions. In the case of employees engaged in certain agri- 
cultural processing occupations limited seasonal exemp- 
tions from the maximum hours provisions are now pro- 
vided. The AFL-CIO urges that the bill be amended to 
eliminate the proposed maximum hours exemption for 
fish and seafood processing and canning employees or, 
at the very least, to apply to such employees no more than 
a seasonal industry exemption for a maximum period of 
14 work weeks. 


11. Food Processing Employees. The Administration 
bill reduces from twenty-eight to twenty work weeks (ten- 
weeks during such period limited to 12 per day or 56 per 
week, and ten weeks of unlimited hours) the period of 
exemption from the maximum hours provisions for em- 
ployees in seasonal industries who are engaged in the first 
processing, canning or packing of fresh fruits or vege- 
tables (in the area of production as defined by the Sec- 
retary of Labor). Handling, slaughtering and dressing of 
poultry and livestock would have a 14-work-week 
exemption, with hours during such period limited to 12 
or 56 per week. 


The AFL-CIO does not believe that any industry 
should be able to claim both the 14-work-week seasonal 
industry exemption provided for in section 7(b)(3) and 
the 14-work-week exemption for certain first processing 
operations on agricultural commodities contained in sec- 
tion 7(c) so as to obtain 28 work weeks of exemption from 
the maximum hours provisions. Redfiction of the 28-week 
period to 20 weeks, as proposed in the Administration bill, 
would not, we believe, be adequate. Instead, we urge that 
the bill be amended so that seasonal industries which are 
engaged in first processing operations will have only one 
14-work-week period, not two, of exemption from the Act’s 


maximum hours provisions. 
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New York Extends Jobless Benefits 


covered, or 48,940 unemployed workers, The 
new law expires April 1, 1962. 

More than 40,000 New York state jobless have 

already exhausted their benefits within the 

and the number has been in- 

rate of more than 3,000 each 

Thus, the extension of benefits is ex- 

SS re eee eee ee es 


The state AFL-CIO and many Democrats con- 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller 
has signed a bill to extend unemployment in- 
surance benefits from a maximum of 26 weeks 
to 39 weeks for 4,894,000 covered workers in 
New York state. The legislation is similar to 
that asked of Congress by President Kennedy 
for all states. 

Under New York’s new law, the unemploy- 
ment benefits will be extended for the addition- 
al 13-week period whenever the number of per- . 


past 13 
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sons exhausting their benefits in 13 consecutive 
weeks reaches 1 percent of the total workers 


tended that the additional benefits should al- 
ways be available, regardless of the number of 


New York & Northeast 















unemployed workers who exhaust their bene- 
fits. However, the Republican-dominated Legis- 
lature prevailed and adopted the “crisis” 
measure, 

Under the ‘previous law, unemployed workers 
in covered industries have been eligible for 
benefits ranging from $10 to $50 weekly for 26 
weeks within a one-year period. 

The RWDS8U’'s Local 1199 is fighting for the 
inclusion of hospital workers under unemploy- 

' ment insurance. Employees of non-profit insti- 
tutions are now denied such coverage. 








STRIKE TALK: District 65 member takes floor at meeting of London 
Records shop to discuss strike issue. Walkout began Feb. 2, was settled 





as The Record went to press Feb. 24. 


Pre-Retirement Parley 


Draws 250 in New York 


NEW YORK CITY—More than 250 labor union officers and members 


took part in a pre-retirement conference called by Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., 
president of the New York Central Labor Council and arranged by the 
labor body’s Community Services Committee. 


AFL-CIO Distributing 
‘Harvest of Shame 


“WASHINGTON, D.C.—Harvest of 
Shame, the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem’s 54-minute documentary film on the 
plight of America’s migratory workers, 
is now available to AFL-CIO unions. 


Narrated by Ed Murrow, Harvest of 
Shame includes scenes of the AFL-CIO 
Agricultural -Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee’s meetings with fruit pickers in 
California. 


Prints of the film are available from 
the AFL-CIO Film Division of the 
Education Department ($7.50 rental fee) 
along with a discussion guide. 


Rutgers Memorial 
To Honor Holderman 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—An in~- 
tensive effort to complete a drive to 
raise funds for a memorial to Carl Hold- 
erman at Rutgers University has been 
announced by Pres. Joel R. Jacobson of 
the New Jersey State Industrial Union 
Council. - 


The state IUC plans to complete its 
drive within three months for a memo- 
rial room in the labor unit of the new 
home of the Rutgers Institute of Man- 
agement and Labor Relations. Holder- 
man was formerly president of the IUC. 


“Retirement prepration is an educa- 
tional process,” said Michael Sampson, 
business manager of Utility Workers Lo- 
cal 1-2 and chairman of the committee. 
“This institute is the first of a series in 
which we hope to give information about 


benefits and future income, about health 
and the aging process.” 


Sampson praised the work of Jack 
Ossofsky, chairman of the committee’s 
Subcommittee on the Aging, for arrang- 
ing the institute. Ossofsky, who is retire- 
ment director of the RWDSU’s District 


sponsored 
by the committee, would start Mar. 21. 
The course will be open to members con- 
cerned for their own retirement plans 
and to union representatives who will be 
trained to give assistance in their own 


mittee on the Aged and Aging; A. Char- 
les Ford, of the Steelworkers Committee 
on Retired Worker8; Ray Corbett, New 
York State AFL-CIO legislative chair- 
man; Paul Hall, president of the Sea- 
farers; Treas. James C. Quinn of the 
Central Labor Council; and Benjamin 
F. McLaurin, co-chairman of the Sub- 
commitfee on the Aging. 

The tenor of floor discussion was sum- 
med up by retired member Michael 
Rosenberg, who said: 


3,000 in District 65 
Win New Contracts; 
London Strike Won 


NEW YORK CITY—Three thousand members of District 65 in 270 
separate shops have won new contracts since the first of the year, Exec. 
Vice-Pres. Bill Michelson reported, adding that a strike of 110 workers 
at London Records was settled successfully after 22 days. ° 


“These settlements represent fine achievements by our members in 
the face of economic difficulties,” Michelson said. 


The largest group of members, 1,500 workers employed by Revlon Cosmetic Co. 
in Edison and Passaic, N. J., won wage increases ranging from $12 to $22 weekly 
for more than half the work force and $7 to $9 for the other employees, in addi- 
tion to job reclassifications and strengthening of the union’s contract. 


Five hundred workers in 16 District 65 Metal Processing Local shops boosted 
minimum rates in the face of industry-wide hardship caused by low-priced foreign 
imports. 


About 550 members of the Dry Goods Local won wage boosts ranging from $5 to 
$9 weekly over two years, reduced hours for both warehouse and office employees, 
and termination pay for disabled workers. Disabled workers with 10 years of service 
who become unable to work because of health may now voluntarily apply for one- 
half of their regular severance pay to a maximum of $650. 


At Gaylord Container Corp., in Jersey City, N. J., 120 District 65 members won 
an average wage increase of 13 cents an hour for mechanics, machinists, maintenance 
men, operating engineets and other non-incentive workers, a 9 cent an hour boost 
for all incentive workers, and an additional holiday each year. 


Signing of the contract hinges on union and management working out an ac- 
ceptable method of covering the workers under the District 65 Security Plan. 

Other contracts have been signed recently for 60 members in the Display Local, 
70 in the Chemical-Paint Local, 40 in the Food Local, 70 in the Button Local and 
25 in the General Office Local. 


London Records Strike Settled 


NEW YORK CITY—“Pass ’em by” was the full frequency range recording that 
110 members of District 65 used, with high fidelity, to win a three-week strike at 
London FFRR Records here, Gen’l Org. Phil Manheim reported. 

The workers won $9 weekly over two years, severance pay, an additional half- 
day’s holiday and jury duty pay in the contract. The provides a $4 wage 
increase as of Feb. 1, $1 on Aug. 1, $3 on Feb. 1, 1962 and $1 on Aug. 1, 1962. 

London is a manufacturer and distributor of full frequency range recordings. 

Org. Henry Hamilton and Manheim led the shop committee in negotiating the 
settlement. 


Mass. Plastic Workers Gain 


WORCHESTER, Mass.—Local 59 has completed negotiations on a new 
two-year contract with Dapol Plastics Co. here, it was reported by Thomas 
J. Leone, New England director. 

Among the gains were a genera] increase of 5 cents hourly the first year and 
3 cents the second, time and one-half for all hours worked on a paid holiday, an 
automatie 10 cent increase for newly-hired incentive workers after 30 days’ em- 
ployment, inequity. wage adjustments and improved working conditions in the 
molding and shipping departments. 

Pres. Ida Taylor, Mary McAfree, Luna Brunelle, Margaret Goulet, Beatrice 
Tift, Pred Deschamp, James Howe and Joint Board Rep. ne ee handled 
the negotiations with Leone. 


TWUA Accepts No- Raise Pacts 


NEW YORK CITY—With the textile industry’s fortunes once more on the 
downgrade, some 250 delegates of the Textile Workers Union of America voted here 
0 ed Cn ee eee ee eee eee Weelen 
and worsted and northern cotton-rayon textile companies. 

The recommendation, which is not binding upon any TWUA affiliate which 
feels local industry conditions warrant the negotiation of improvements, was made 
at two conferences. 


Delegates representing 45,000 northern cotton-rayon workers in some 190 

















































John Chupka and J. William Belanger, the union’s 
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52 of 55 Join RWDSU 
At Ohio Candy Firm; 
Borden's Talks Begin 


COLUMBUS, O.—Local 379’s organizing campaign at the P.S. Truesdell 
Candy Co. here.is moving steadily ahead, Int’l Rep. Gene Ingles reported. 
After the shop organizing committee gave out handbills at the plant 
gates, 52 of the 55 employees mailed back signed cards to the union and 


a membership meeting has been called for Saturday, Feb. 25. 


The candy manufacturer employs 100 
workers at its peak season. 

The local has filed an NLRB petition 
to represent the workers and the NLRB 
has set a hearing on Local 379’s petition 
for March 7. 

“The campaign looks very good to me,” 
Ingles said. 

The shop committee is led by Herme- 
one LaNier and Eulah Fitch Patrick, who 
were fired for union activity and later 
reinstated with back pay by an NLRB 
order obtained by the local. 

The Truesdell drive started when Bill 
Patrick, Mrs. Patrick’s husband and a 
member of Local 379-B, spoke to Ingles 
about a matter at his shop and happen- 
ed to mention the working conditions at 
Truesdell. 





Ingles also reported that negotiations 
have opened with two units of the Bord- 
en Co. here, Borden’s ice cream plant 
and the Moore’s and Ross Dairy, on be- 
half of 465 members of Lecal 379. 


The union has submitted proposed wage 
and fringe benefit improvements on each 
contract to the Borden management. 


At the ice cream plant, where Unit B-1 
represents 125 employees, the local’s cur- 
rent two-year contract expires April 1. 
Unit B’s contract, covering 340 dairy 
employees, expires May 1. 

Unit B Chairman William Bell, B-1 
Chairman Ear] Price and Ingles are head- 
ing the negotiating committees. 





Black's Store Employees 
Set Elections, Pact Talks 


_ WATERLOO, Iowa—Local 860 has scheduled a membership meeting 
to elect officers on Thursday, March 2, it was reported by W. George 
Sauerbury, Local 110 organizer. 

The local’s members are employed at Black’s Department Store here, a unit of 
the nationwide Allied Stores Corp. 

Sauerbury also reported that the local is prepared to go into negotiations with 
the store management for a new contract to replace the current 18-month agree- 
ment, which expires April 1. The union is seeking a 15-cent an hour wage increase 
and general contract improvements in a two-year contract. 

Local 860 was elected bargaining representative for Black’s employees in an 
NLRB vote in February 1958. The local won its first contract in October 1958 after 
lengthy negotiations. 

The following year, contract renewal negotiations dragged along for five months, 
Finally on Sept. 4, 1959, the Black's workers walked out. They stayed on strike for 
seven weeks, finally winning 7% cents hourly in an 18-month contract. Locals of 
the RWDSU, other unions and the Black Hawk County Union Council gave strong 
support to the RWDSU members. 


No Lost-Time Accident in 14 Years 


ST. JOSEPH, Mo.—The Quaker Oats Co. corn mill recently finished 
its fourteenth consecutive year without a lost-time accident, Local 125 
Business Agent Robert Dyche reported. 

Of the 16 men employed in the corn mill, four of them, Bill Bohner, Vern Clay- 
comb, Raymond Kern and Roy Owens, have been working there throughout the 
14 accident-free years. 

Don Smith and Archie Brown are the mill’s safety inspectors for this year. 

The corn mill's last lost-time accident took place on Feb. 18, 1947. 

The safety-conscious Quaker Oats plant has one of the finest safety programs 
in this area. The plant has had only six lost-time accidents in the past two years. 
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Educators Told Unions 
Checked Depression 


COLUMBUS, O.—Except for organized labor and its contracts, the nation 
probably would bé deep in depression now instead of in a recession, a labor 
spokesman told the Ohio Elementary School Principals Association at its an- 
nual conference here. 

Union contracts now stand in the way of the mass wage-cutting that 
marked the start of every previous slump, said Administrative Dir. Jacob Clay- 
man of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. 

“If consumer income has held up in the current recession, it is largely 
for this reason,” he said. “Any wage-cutting that began on a large scale with 
the blue-collar workers would inevitably spread to white-collar workers, and 
ultimately to professional workers.” 

Asserting that labor-goals are consistent with those of most Americans, 
Clayman told the principals that those goals include higher living standards, 
reasonable security, a voice in job conditions, earned leisure and a fair share 
of national production. 

“Labor has driven home the message that the machine was made té 
serve the people, and that trickle-down prosperity isn’t enough. True, a minor- 
ity still has to learn this lesson, but such understanding now is widespread. With 
this there has come a deeper concern for the human rights of everyone,” he said. 

Saying that labor is not looking for miracles from the new Administra- 
tion and Congress, Clayman said labor hopes for an atmosphere in which col- 
lective bargaining will be more effective, and an opportunity to “explore the 
awesome potentialities” of automation through the new labor-management- 
public committee that President Kennedy has said he will appoint. 

One estimate of automation’s effects, based on a survey by Rep. Elmer 
Holland (D-Pa.), was cited by Clayman as indicating that 3 to 4 million white- 
sotiar eckars wilt be displaced from thelr Jobs hy offies machines in the next 

years. 








CHIEF STEWARD HONORED: On behalf of fellow package depart- 

ment employees at Quaker Oats plant in St. Joseph, Mo., Ethel Kramer 

(1.), presents an overnight bag to chief steward Mary E. Ellis in recog- 
nition of her union work during the past year. 


Ohio GOP Hit on Jobless Pay 


COLUMBUS, O.—One thousand delegates to an Ohio AFL-CIO legis- 
lative conference here, accusing Republican leaders in the legislature of 
“indifference” to the state’s critical unemployment crisis, have launched 
a drive to raise $200,000 for a statewide publicity campaign “to bring the 
facts to the voters.” 


The campaign -will telli—through radio and television programs and news- 
Paper advertisements—of employer-backed efforts to reimpose harsh disqualifica- 
tion provisions which were stripped from the jobless compensation law by the 
previous Democratic-controlled legislature. 


It will describe the “delaying tactics” of prolonged hearings being held by the 
GOP-controlled House Industry and Labor Committeé. And it will indict the “means 
test” which the Republican leadership is supporting as part of any extension of 
benefits. 


To finance the campaign the state AFL-CIO has asked: its affiliates to con- 
tribute 25 cents per member. The program was recommended by the state body’s 
executive board. 


Ohio AFL-CIO Pres. Phil Hannah accused tne Republican ieadership of tak- 
ing a “calloused position” on the state’s heavy and growing unemployment and con- 
demned the GOP decision to eonduct further hearings. 


“There are unemployed Republicans too,” he said, “People can’t eat hearings.” 

State AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. Elmer F. Cope told the delegates that Republican 
leaders are “listening to and implementing the will of the Ohio Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Ohio Manufacturers Association.” 


Detroit Local Elects Officers. 


co 





Among leadefs elected to head Detroit Local 1064 for next three 
years are Steve |. Lakatos (I.), treasurer, and Paul Domeny, gen. sec’y. 


DETROIT, Mich.—United Catering, Restaurant, Bar and Hotel Workers Local 
1064 elected officers for a three-year term at a meeting held Feb. 20, it was re- 
ported by Gen. Sec. Paul Domeny. 

Top officers elected weré Steve Kotteh, president; Warner Markell, vice-presi- 
dent; Elizabeth Philmore, recording secretary; Steve J. Lakatos, treasurer, and 
Domeny. 

Donald Anderson, Charles Schwartz and Margaret D’Arcy were named trustees. 
Homer Armistead was elected sergeant-at-arms and Norman Chinavare and 
Dorothy Stevers were elected to the executive board as members at large. 

Pres. Kotteh, Schwartz and Domeny were elected delegates to the RWDSU Inter- 
national convention next year. 
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Plymouth, Fla. 
Citrus Packer 
Settles. Pact 


PLYMOUTH, Fla.—Local 1025 has 
reached agreement on a new con- 
tract With the Plymouth Citrus 
Growers Association, a fresh citrus 


- fruit packing house here, it was re- 


ported by Int’l Rep. Harry Bush. 
The agreement provides that when a 
new federal minimum hourly wage is 
set, the association will revise its present 
$1.10 minimum upward so as to be ‘Se 


an hour higher than the federal minim-’ 


um. The present differentials in the 
higher-paid classifications will also be 
increased by a similar percentage. 

“Por example, df the minimum.goes 
up te $1.15, the present minimum‘in the 
plant will go up to $1.20, thereby ‘giving 
all the workers in the plant general 
10 cent per hour increase,” Bush said. 
“If the law goes up to $1.25 per hour, 
the plant minimum will go up to $1.30 
per hour, giving the workers a general 
increase of 20 cents per hour.” 


Fight for Higher Minimum 

“It is expected that Local 1025 and all 
its members will do all they can to get 
their Congressman and Senators to sup- 
port Pres. Kennedy in his fight to raise 
the minimum wage law,” Bush said. 

The workers also won jury duty pay 
ahd up to three days’ leave with pay in 
case of death in the worker’s immediate 
family. 

Local 1025 members ynanimously rati- 
fied the contract at a meéting held in 
nearby Apopka. 

The local was represented in the con- 
tract talks by Pres. Roy Jernigan, Geneva 
Lee Coons, Olene George, Nola Harper, 
Tom Owens, Cleveland Payne, Willie B. 
Carmichael and Bush. ’ 
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11-7 for RWDSU 
* ee 7. 
At Miami Firm 

MIAMI, Fla—Local 885 won an 
NLRB election among the employees 
of the Lock Joint Pipe Co. by an 11 to 
7 margin Jan. 26, Int'l. Rep. Harry 
Bush reported. 

The workers have drawn up contract 
terms and negotiations for a first con- 
tract were scheduled to open Feb. 22. 
The Lock Joint workers have electea 
Jessie Ga, Alfonson Holmes and Er- 
nest Holland as the shop committee. 

Organization began in the early part 
of November with the aid of Local 885 
members employed at the Blue Plate 
Foods warehouse, which is located close 
to the newly-organized plant. Int’] Rep. 
Danny Klein assisted the workers in 
the organizing drive. 

Lock Joint, a manufacturer of ce- 
ment sewerage pipes, has plants 
throughout the United States and 
overseas. 
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Food Chain Campaign Slowed 
Other Union Sets Roadblock 


BIRMINGHAM, Ali —Intervention by another union has temporarily thwarted the desire of hundreds of 
supermarket employees in this city to be represented by the RWDSU and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters, it was 


* # 


COLONIAL STORES organizing committee and representatives of Amalga- 


" Teported by: Alabama RWDSU Council Org. Bill Langston. The two unions 


mated Meat cutters and RWDSU meet in Birmingham. The Colonial runs a 
nine-store chain employing 125 workers. 





Raise Won for Vet in Gadsden 


GADSDEN, Ala.—Local 645 has settled the grievance of Douglas M. 
Weems at Pierson Chevrolet Co. here, Ala. RWDSU ‘Council Org. J. H. 
Foster reported. When Weems was discharged from the service recently 


and returned to his former job as a 
parts department clerk at Pierson, the 
management put him to work at his old 
wage rate. With the assistance of Harvey 


Driscoll, regional director of the U. 8S. 


Labor Department’s Veterans Reemploy- 
ment Bureau, the local got Weems the 
new rate, which is $5 a week higher than 
his old scale. Weems returned to work 
Feb. 17. 


Thirty members of Local 506 have 
ratified the extension of their contract 
with Star Laundry here without any 
wage increase, Foster said. 


The company jis in financial trouble 
and expects to move its plant soon. 


“When the company moves and gets 
settled, the contract will be reopened on 








any changes the union wants to make, 
including wages,” Foster said. 


Vernon Nailor, Jean Artwell, Nancy 
Croft and Foster negotiated for the Lo- 
cal 506 members at Star. 

Foster also reported that employees of 
the Gold Kist Poultry Co. in Boaz voted 
against joining the RWDSU in an NLRB 
election held “Feb. 14. 


“The company plastered the plant with 
anti-union notices and called the em- 
ployees together for anti-union talks,” 
Foster said. 


Texas AFL-CIO Forms 
State Advisory Council 


AUSTIN—Texas AFL-CIO Pres. H. 8. 
Brown has announced the formation of 
a«tate AFL-CIO Advisory Council to be 
made up of international union rep- 
resentatives and the presidents and sec- 
retaries of central labor unions. 


The purpose of the council, Brown 
said, will be to offer “advice and sug- 
gestions” to the state officers and staff. 





» which have been conducting joint 
organizing campaigns at Colonial Food 
Stores and at Bruno’s Food Stores Inc., 
found their efforts stymied when the Re- 
tail Clerks Intl Association, with virt- 
ually no members, intervened. 


As a result, a National Labor Relations 
Board election among the 130 employees 
of Colonial Stores on Feb. 16: resulted 
in a near-standoff. The RWDSU and 
Meatcutters, appearing jointly on the 
ballot, received 63 votes, the RCIA drew 
exactly two votes, 61 voted “no union” 
and seven ballots were challenged—six by 
the RWDSU on the grounds that the in- 
dividuals were supervisory personnel, and 
the seventh by the company. 


The NLRB is investigating the chal- 
lenges. If neither side has a Clear ma- 
pority of the total votes when the chal- 
lenged ballots are disposed of, the NLRB 
will hold a run-off election. 


The election results were a disappoint- 
nent to both the RWDSU and the Meat 
Cutters, especially in view of the fact that 
the two unions had signed up an over- 
whelming majority of the Colonial em- 
ployees. Both Langston and Ass’t. South- 
ern Area Dir. Frank Parker attributed 
the closeness of the vote to the con- 
fusion caused by the appearance of the 
RCIA on the scene. 


“We'll Win Out” 


“Although the RCIA didn’t have a 
chance of winning as the election results 
showed,” Parker said, “its intervention 
undoubtedly cost us the votes of a num- 
ber of people who cast their ballots for 
‘no union.’ However, there’s no doubt 
that a majority of the employees want 
the RWDSU and the Meat Cutters to 
represent them. That’s why I’m sure 
we'll win out—even if we're up against 
some temporary roadblocks.” 


Similar difficulties face the employees 
of Bruno’s Food Stores, Langston report- 
ed. With a substantial majority of the 
350 employees of the ten Bruno super- 
markets signed up by the RWDSU-Meat 
Cutters team, the company had con- 
sented to a card count as a means of de- 
termining its employees’ desires to be 
represented for collective bargaining pur- 
poses. However, the RCIA filed a peti- 
tion for an election and the NLRB there- 
fore set a hearing in the case. 


As a result, the Bruno employees will 
have to wait for an indefinite period 
before they enjoy the benefits of a un- 
ion contract. Langston estimated that it 
would be six to eight weeks before the 
NLRB rules on the RCIA’s election peti- 
tion. And, of course, if it orders an elec- 
tion rather than recognize the validity 
of the card count, additional time will be 
lost. 


The drive at Colonial, Bruno’s and 
other unorganized food chains has been 
led by Org. Jack Fields of the RWDSU 
Council and Enos Laning of the Meat 
Cutters. 





Momar Chemical Workers 
Join RWDSU in Atlanta 


ATLANTA, Ga.—The overwhelming majority of employees at Momar 
Chemicals Inc. here have joined the RWDSU and Local 315 has petitioned 
the NLRB for representation rights, Int’l Rep. Guy Dickinson reported. 


The company refused, however, to con- 
sent tg an election and the Board has 
set a hearing on the union’s petition 
for Feb. 24. 


Shop stewards Jesse Lee Partridge and 
David Collins are leading the union’s 
campaign with Dickinson. Charles Gil- 
man of the APL-CIO organizing staff also 
aided the drive. 





Momar manufactures industria] dis- 
infectants, soaps and bleaches. 

Dickinson said that Local 315’s per- 
manent rank-and-file organizing cam- 
paign held its first meeting Feb. 13. 

“T think the committee will bring quite 
a few new members into the local,” Dick- 
inson said. 
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Dominion Store in Oakville. 
Votes 27-0 for RWDSU; 
Raises at 3 Ontario Shops 


TORONTO, Ont.—Loca] 414 has organized the Dominion Store in Oak- 
ville and won new contracts for members at four other shops in Ontario, 
it was reported by Int’l] Rep. C. C. Dahmer, local director. 

The 227 employees of the Oakville Dominion store voted unanimously 
for RWDSU representation in an Ontario Labor Relations Board elec- 





Wage Boosts for 30 
In First Pact at 
Sani Seal Dairy 


HAMILTON, Ont.—Local 422 has 
won wage increases, improved wel- 
fare benefits and a union shop agree- 
ment in a first contract for 30 em- 
ployees of Sani Seal Dairy here, it 
was reported by Int’l Rep. George 
Spaxman. 


Plant employees won a 5 cent hourly 
increase and a 2 cent shift bonus raise,” 
bringing their weekly minimum to a 
range of $73.50 to $81.30, depending on 
classification, for a 5-day week with over- 
time after 40 hours. Base pay for milk 
route salesmen was set at $59.75 and 2% 
commission; the base pay for ice cream 
salesmen at $63 plus 34%% commission. 
Special delivery drivers now earn $76.50 
for forty hours and, for the first time 
in the dairy industry in this area, a 
2% commission on all deliveries not 
charged to salesmen. 


Sani Seal has agreed to pay the full 
cost of family welfare coverage, includ- 
ing $45 weekly sick benefit, the P.S.I. 
Blue plan, the Ontario Hospital plan and 
$3,000 life insurance for each employee. 
For the first time in the Hamilton dairy 
industry, the company will also pay the 
welfare costs for pensioned workers. 


Other contract provisions set a five 
day week for all employees, reduce service 
required for three weeks of vacation, 
give employees full pay for first three 
days of sickness, and provide condolence 
leave and jury duty pay. 


Negotiators for the local were H. E. 
Vansickle, chief steward; L. Young, 
W. Faucett, J. Spear, I. Irwin, Local 461 
business agent, and Spaxman. 


tion held Feb. 9. A proposed agreement 
has been sent to the company and com- 
pletion of the first contract is expected 
within the next few weeks, Dahmer said. 


Local members employed at National 
Grocers in Orillia won 17 cents an hour 
in a new three-year agreement, Dahmer 
said. All rates ,were increased 7. cents 
hourly as of Jan. 11, and they will go up 
6 cents next Jan. 11 and 4 cents Jan. 
11, 1963. Improvements in the hours of 
work and group insurance. clauses were 
also won. 


D. Elgie, H. Readman, L. Orr and Dah- 
mer negotiated the agreement. 


Pact Signed at Ford Cafeterias 


The local has signed a two-year agree- 
ment for members employed by Indus- 
trial Foods in cafeterias in the Ford 
automobile plants at Oakville. The work- 
ers won 4 cents an hour as of Oct. 22, 
1960, 3 cents more this October and 
another 3 cents on April 22, 1962. The 
contract expires Oct. 22, 1962. 

Other contract provisions impreve the 
night shift bonus and statutory holiday 
clause, provide that after the hiring med- 
ical examination workers may choose 
their own physician for physical exam - 
inations, and clarify the probationary 
employees seniority status. 

The contract was ratified at a mem- 
bership meefing Feb. 4. The local 414 
negotiating committee was composed of 
M Sackville, S. McCoy, G. Bunney. J. 
Vanderdene and Roy Higson, Local 414 
representative. 


York Inks Contract 


A 16-month agreement has been sign- 
ed with the Peterborough branch of the 
York Trading Co. Ltd. after two nego- 
tiating sessions and a meeting with a 
conciliation officer, Higson said. All 
wage rates were raised 9 cents hourly as 
of Feb. 3. York workers also won a $19 
lump sum settlement for retroactive pay 
and a new temporary work clause, that 
provides maintenance of regular pay if 
an employee is transferred to a lower 
classification and a higher rate if the 
employee transferred to a higher class- 
ification. 


The agreement, which expires in March 
1962, was negotiated by R. Gillespie, J. 
Found and Higson. 





Late Store Closings Opposed 


LONDON, Ont.—The London and District Labour Council has stated 
its opposition to any change of municipal laws which might lead to late 
store closings, it was reported by Int’] Rep Don Collins. 


etek Sigs 


Buchanan Speaks | 
On New Party 


TORONTO, Ont.—Ontario Super- 
visor Hugh Buchanan addressed two 
meetings of RWDSU Ontario members 
on the New Party here. 


After Buchanan spoke to 200 mem- 
bers of Diary and Bakery Workers 
Local 422 at Hamilton, the members 
Pased a motion suggesting that all 
local members contribute $1 to the 
New Party Founding Fund. 

Buchanan also spoke to 26 stewards 
of Local 440 Feb. 16. The stewards 
represent 300 employees of Borden’s, 
Carnation and Silverwood’s dairies. 
~ The Local 440 stewards are also at- 
tempting to raise $1 from each RWDSU 
membr for the New Party Founding 





The resolution, prepared by the coun- 
cil’s executive board, was based on in- 
formation submitted by the RWDSU. 


The council said an extension of store 
hours would inflict hardship on small 
businesses by requiring them to remain 
open for business although they are un- 
able to employ a sufficient staff. The 
council urged unorganized workers to 
fight the dangers posed by the proposed 
longer hours by joining trade unions in 
their field of work. 4 


“Longer hours of business lead to the 
hiring of part-time workers, some of them 
already employed in other jobs, and 
thereby threaten the security of per- 
manent employees of these enterprises,” 
the council said. 

Collins was recently elected to the 
council’s executive board and RWDSU 


member Gordon Miller was elected a 
trustee of the council. 





Our Union Grows in Maritimes 





New Local of 








In Halifax-Dartmouth 


RWDSU Born 








HALIFAX, Nova Scotia—A new’ RWDSU local, Local 1098, has been born 
here afte ra three-month organizin gdrive in the Halifax - Dartmouth 
area, Int’l. Rep. Walter Kensit reported. 

The loca] has already won certification for 20 office and store em- 
ployees at Jacobsen Bros. Ltd., a clothing store in Dartmouth, and has 


applied for certification at the I.G.A. 
grocery store, also in Dartmouth, and 
at the Royal George” Hotel in Antigon- 
ish. 


“The new local is small but it has 
great possibilities,” Kensit said. 


At Jacobson’s, the four office employ- 
ees joined the union and the local was 
certified without a vote. The local has 
presented a proposed agreement to the 
management and negotiations are expect- 
ed to start soon. 


When the RWDSU applied to the Nova 
Scotia Labour Relations Board for cer- 
tification for the 1 store employees, 10 
workers had joined. The Board ordered 
an election and, although Jacobson man- 
agement tried to block the election, the 
union won by a 15 to 1 vote. The union 
has been certified by- the board and now 
has 15 of the 16 store employees signed 
up. 

As soon as the local was certified, the 
company fired two of the three nego- 
tiating committee members. The Nova 
Scotia-Department of Labor has demand- 
ed that Jacobson’s comply with the pro- 
visions of the provincial Trade Union Act 
or face prosecution. 


“We will demand a return of all em- 
ployees with full pay for lost time,” 
Kensit said. 


“The normal work week for the entire 
trade in the area is a six-day week,” Ken- 
sit said. “We inténd to break it. Our 
group is on a 51-day week and we will 
not settle for anything less than a 5- 
day week. Wages paid here are $20 per 
week plus 1 per cent commission. The 
take-home pay is about $21 for 43 hours.’ 


When news of the RWDSU drive at 
the Jacobson store got around town, em- 
ployees of the Independent Grocers As- 
sociation store contacted Kensit and a 
campaign opened at the store. 


Eight of the 11 store employees hav2 
joined the union and application for 
certification has been made to the pro- 
vincial labor board. The board’s decision 
is expected by the end of the month. 


“This has now opened up the grocery 
chain field and we have some contacts 
in another I.G.A. store, too.” Kensit said. 


Royal George Workers Sign Up 


The nine year-round employees of the 
Royal George Hotel in Antigonish, the 
largest hotel in the area, have joined 
the new local, Kensit also reported. When 
the union applied for certification, the 
employer attempted to hak the union's 
drive by having the employees sign an 
anti-union petition. 


“This is frowned on by the labor 
board in this province,” Kensit said, “so 
we feel we will win this case without too 
much trouble.” The case will come to 
the board before the end of February, 


EERE AGL IRR H FEE B N 


40 Organized 
At Ont. Dairies 


BROCKVILLE, Ont.—The RWDSU 
has applied to tht Ontario Labour 
has’ applied to the Ontario Labor 
Relations Board for certification as 
bargaining agent for 40 employees of 
two dairies here, Ault’s Creamery and 
the Pet Milk Co., Int'l Rep. George 
Barron reported. 


The application was filed with the 
Board Feb. 6. 


Blyth Anderson, Local 440 business 
agent, and Barron lead the union’s 
organizing drive. 





and certification of the RWDSU without 
an election is expected. 

“The wages paid here to both male 
and female employees are $44 monthly 
with room and board for 63 hours work 
a week in the winter and 78 hours in 
the summer, ‘with no vacation and no 
statutory holidays. I assure you a 
change will be made,” Kensit said. He 
pointed out that the province’s only min- 
imum wage law covers women workers 
and that women at the Royal George 
are earning $12 below the minimum rate. 
The union has requested an investigation 
by the provincial minimum wage board. 

The Royal George members will be 
placed in DWDSU Local 1015, which has 
members in Antigonish, New Glasgow, 
Truro and Pictou. 

The Halifax-Dartmouth and District 
Labour Council and members of.the ship- 
builders and hydro-electric workers lo- 
cals in the area have given their full 
support to the RWDSU campaign. 


RWDSU History in Maritimes 


For a number of years the 80-member 
Lotal 596 in Sydney, N. S. was the only 
RWDSU local in the Maritime’ Provinces 
(Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Prince Ed- 
ward Island and New Brunswick). 

After a two-year compaign, the mem- 
bership was brought up to 500 by June 
1956. Soon afterward Local 1015 was 
organized at New Glasgow. 

In 1958, the Steelworkers turned over 
to the RWDSU a group of restaurant 
workers in Gander, Newfoundland, the 
first. RWDSU local in that province. 

In the fail of 1959, Local 1065 was or- 
ganized in St. John by employees of 
Dominion Stores there and in Moncton. 

From its original 80 members, Local 
596 has grown to 800, Local 1015 has 300 
members, Local 1065 has 225 members 
and new Local 1098 starts with 30 mem- 
bers. 

With 1,500 members in the Maritime 
provinces, the RWDSU is here to stay. 








CALL FOR 
ACTION: 
Pres. ‘Claude 
Jodoin, right, 
of the Can- 
adian Labor 


Congress, 
shakes hands 
with Prime 
Minister John 
Diefenbaker. 
jodoin Led 
600 trade un- 
ionists to pre- 

sent the CLC s 
annual _ brief 
to the Can- 
adian govern- 
ment. 
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LABOR SEC. GOLDBERG 


“I’ve been everywhere trying to find work of any kind and there just 
isn’t any.”—Dwight Shively, 59-year-old steelworker, Columbus, O. 

“I want to get off unemployment compensation. I need a job.”—Caesar 
Chico, bricklayer, Chicago. 

“I worked five days last year. My wife works a little, here and there. 
I have a pocketful of unpaid bills.”—Harry Williams, laborer, Detroit. 

These are the realities behind the statistics— the words of a few of 
the people with whom Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg talked in a whirlwind 
three-day tour of mid-western areas hard-hit by unemployment. 

With unemployment swelling to 5.4 million in January—a 20-year record high 
for the month--Golberg was directed by President Kennedy to make a personal 
inspection of the problem. 

“Unemployment is not only a statistical matter; it is a human problem affect- 
ing the lives of men, women and children. That is why I am here,” Goldberg told 
a gathering of labor, business and government officials upoa arriving at Chicago's 
Midway Airport. 

Goldberg went on to talk to the unemployed at union halls and unemployment 
compensation offices in Chicago, Gary, Detroit, Pittsburgh and Columbus, O. The 
faceless statistics of government reports were shaped into human beings and prob- 
lems of family survival enshrouded in uncertainty and fear. 

Correspondents for the AFL-CIO News were on the scene and here are their 
reports: 

Chicago Area 

“I want to get off unemployment compensation. I need a job,” Bricklayer Chico 
told Goldberg when the secretary dropped in at an unemployment compensation of- 
fice in the heart of Chicago’s South Side industrial comp!ex. 

“I have six children. I can’t support them on the $50 a week I’m getting,” 
Chico told Goldberg. He said he has been drawing benefits since early November. 

Frank Stiller, 54-year-old former millwright at the Ford Aircraft Divison plant, 
explained that he has worked only a year since 1957 and has used his savings to 
care for his sick wife. 

“Companies won’t hire me because I’m over 40,” Stiller commented. 

Goldberg told the unemployed workers that Kennedy “needs your help. Tell 
your congressmen how you feel about the problems that mean so much to you and 


your family.” 
Columbus, O. 


“We want to go back to work,” was the common yearning expressed by those. 


who talked to Goldberg at the hall of Auto Workers’ Local 927. Tears welled in the 
eyes of some as they related tales of hardship. 

Steelworker Shively told the cabinet officer that he has but four more weeks 
to go before exhausting his jobless compensation and “there just isn’t any” work 


to. be found. . 
Jess Mullenix, 50-year-old steelworker and father of turee, struggled to main- 


tain his composure as he told how he has filed bankruptcy papers and faced the loss — 


of a home he built himself. 

Mullenix has worked part-time for four months—one of the 1.7 million counted 
by the government in January as “working part-time involuntarily’—and is trying 
to keep his son at Ohio State University. A daughter whose husband died recently 
will soon move in with her child, Mullenix said. - : : 

Mrs.” Helen Cummings, unemployed since April of last : ear, said she was trying 
to get by-on $35 a month in direct relief since she exhausted her jobless pay benefits 
in October. She said she and her child face eviction soon because she cannot pay 
the rent. 

“When I apply for a job and I tell them I’m 42,” Mrs. Cummings told Gold- 
berg. “they say I’m too old.” 

The union supplied sandwiches and soft drinks for the occasion and the chil- 
dren of Victor E. Shiman expressed wonderment at the meat in the sandwiches while 
their father talked to oldberg. 

_ “All I’m looking for is a chance to work,” Shiman commented. The father of 
six, with a seventh expected in March, Shiman said he has been without steady work 


since August 1959. 
Pittsburgh 
Golberg took a tour of*this area, visiting local union halls of the Steelworkers 
and individual families in small towns after a briefing session in which State Sec. 
> aa and Industry William L. Batt; Jr. explained, the state has 504,000 unem- 
Some 100 Steelworkers and a few women gathered at the hall of USW Local 1272. 
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Labor Secretary's Tour Shows Toll in Suffering 


USW Vice-Pres. Howard R. Hague introduced Goldberg and told the 
vt , audien 
that “we don’t want to go through a recurring recession every four years.” “4 


Mrs, Betty Jane Milano of Collier, expecting her third child this summer, said 
= was working at a textile mill to support her family because her husband was 
obless. 


Edward Dean said he has been unemployed since last November. 


“Since 1952, I’ve been working about 18 months out of every tw 
‘) " ‘ 
keep my head above water,” Dean said. . piri tats 


At another meeting place, Rep. James G. Fulton (R-Pa.) pled i 
to a program of action. a 


“This is a human problem,” Fulton said. “It’s na i 
. . ppening under bo 
sO maybe both parties. better wake up.” ‘ a 


Steelworkers’ Pres. David J. McDonald, in a statement 7 

7 ‘ presented to Goldberg, 

pointed ne bye ray we: steel union members have been laid off and another 400 000 
are on short work weeks. McDonald urged jobless pay extension 

projects as emergency measures. yard tes Por 


Detroit 


“The goal of the Kennedy Administration is to get ever 
x ‘ds ybody back to work full 
time,” Goldberg told a meeting of the unemployed at the Labor Temple here. ' 


Dozens of unemployed workers stood and told their stories, stot i i 
, Stories which 
be taken as representative of the motor city’s 165,000 jobless. a 


The speakers included a 61-year-old factory worker with 30 ri i 
( years of seniorit 
who lost his job when his plant closed; a 27-year-old tool and die maker who pore 
four years learning his trade and now cannot find a »b; a 50-year-old construction 
worker, a father of five who said a married son is supporting the -entire family. 


There was a 57-year-old maintenance man out of work 
as | a@ year, who said he has 
exhausted his jobless pay and must support his wife and three children on $22 a 
ree payments; a 47-year-old factory worker jobless 20 of the past 24 
months; a -year-old carpenter and father of six school-a i ; 
worked five months since early 1960. nipahite nan Pern niee 


George Dorka Jr., president of Steelworkers’ Local 5373 i 
2 § , told 
on his 300-member local—all 300 are jobless. wibpbog i>: se 


; an wants older men,” commented William Siwaka, who at 61 figures he’ll 
1a Oo tind some way of getting through the next four vear 
casi demi ur years until he can receive 


Other workers told reporters how they were forced to sell their insurance policies 
to pay taxes, of fears of losing their homes, of inability to n.eet their medical bills. 

“We don’t heat the upstairs, we try to save on gas bills,” said Helen i 
off by Chrysler last September. ee 


“I worked five days last year. My wife works a little, here and there. I have 
_— of ‘unpaid bills I can’t meet,” femarked Harry Williams of Laborers’ 
a ‘ , 


Jack Rager, father of five and laid off at Budds last September after 16 ‘ 

ears 

em said that 2,100 members of his local will exhaust their jobless censtita in 
arch. 





AT DETROIT MEETING, Cross Mischeff of Aute IN COLUMBUS, O., Jess 
Workers Local 155 and Mrs. Helen Cross, front seats, Mullenix, father of three, 
listen to Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg present Ken- who has had only part-time 
nedy anti-recession program. Mischeff called for a New work for four months, breaks 
Frontier approach that would permanently meet the down as he tells of possible 
needs of the jobless. In Local 155, 8,000 dre jobless; loss of his home as a result 
Mrs. Cross, a Budd werker, has been laid off since Sept. - of joblessness. 
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Hits Castro Regime 
As Dictatorship 


To the Editor: 

When Castro took over Cuba just two 
years ago, many Americans welcomed the 
end of the Batista dictatorship and wisn- 
ed the new regime well. But now we see 
that one dictator has merely been re- 
placed by another. 


To those people who point out the 
good things that Castro has done, such 
as housing, schools and other improve- 
ments, I say: these are not enough. Mus- 
solini made the railroads run on time, 
Hitler built good roads, and Stalin rais- 
ed Russian literacy—but we must judge 
them on everything they did. The same 
goes for Castro, who is jailing and exec- 
uting and exiling trade unionists,. intel- 
lectuals and others—including many of 
his own supporters who fought with him 
in the Sierra Maestra against Batista. 


B. CALDERON 
New York City 





Sees Job Insecurity 
Main Cause of Tension 


To the Editor: 


Our entire press and literature are 
flooded with articles and books about 
psychiatry, psychology and psychoanal- 
ysis. Now our own “Record” is running 
such a series. 


Generally speaking, the present status 
of “psychiatry’—no matter what its 
school or system—is far from being a 
science. Most of it is shrouded in mystery, 
and is much more like a faith or religion 
than a branch of science. 

Specifically, it strixes one that in most 
of such writings, including your ‘own pres- 
ent series, one very reaiistic aspect of our 
life which makes for a lot of neuroses and 
psychoses (as well as for 18 million ulcer 
sufferers!) is carefully avoided. 

What I have-in mind is the cruel rat 
race which is going on everywhere. And 
most specifically in the area of job in- 
security. 

It is the constant struggle between the 


“boss and his workers which wrecks peo- 
ples’ nerves. It is the struggle between 
man and woman, young and old, Negro 
and white to get ahead or even to sur- 
vive on his job. 


This type of competition leads also to 
an inhuman exploitation and stress which 
inevitably leads to breakdowns. 


There is a purpose in this concerted 
and thorough ommission in 99% of all 
that is printed about “psychiatry.” The 
obvious reason is to cover up the true 
causes of our economic and social ills and 
blame them on peogle’s minds. All this 
confuses people, makes them sicker than 
they are, and serves only the profit- 
makers. 

RUTH FRANKEL 
New Yerk City 


(Editor’s Note: The Record’s series on 
“Tensions,” concluded in this issue on 
page 14, frequently referred to insecuri- 
ties on the job as a prime cause of anzi- 
ety. The article on Dec. 17 described the 
“economic threat” and the fight for jobs, 
“particularly in time of recession or de- 
pression.” An example cited was the 
threat of layoff making a worker upset 
and tense.) 


Finds Articles in ‘Record’ 
Valuable, Educational 


To the Editor: 

I have been a loyal and devoted mem- 
ber of our union ever since my shop was 
organized into District 65. I am taking 
this means of complimenting you on the 
splendid paper, The Record, issued by 
our union. It is very well edited and all 
the articles therein are extremely inter- 
esting. 

The advice and information you publish 
on ‘quacks, crooks, gyp artists and chis- 
elers are very valuable and educational 
to our readers and members. 

I hope you will continue to publish 
these extraordinarily fine articles of ad- 
vice so that we can remember them and 
act accordingly. 

Best wishes to all and long may our 
union live. 





WILLIAM STEMPEL 
New York City 








To the Baitor: 

Unfortunately, the’ ‘welia of the larger 
department stores prepared to do busi- 
ness on George Washington's birthday 
seems to be spreading on this holiday 
dedicated to the'Father of our Country. 

To discourage these mercenary mer- 
chants, we in the labof movement should 
encourage our members and their fami- 
lies to boycott these stores and, if neces- 
sary, urge legislation that they be closed 
on this patriotic day. 

This is but a small measure in these 
trying days by which we Americans can 
proudly display our respect and dedica- 
tion to our great nation and George 
Washington, the Father of our Country. 

JAMES ZICCARDI 
Brooklyn, New York 


Sees Man Eventually 
Ruling Out Warfare 


To the Editor: 

This is a rebuttal to the war psychology 
expounded in John Smith’s letter of Jan. 
29. Death is a natural, inevitable corollary 
of life, whereas war 4s opposed to peace 
is not natural and not inevitable. Despite 
the certainty of natural end, man in his 
young genius is devising formulas to post- 
pone it and increase longevity for him- 
self. There is an instinctive logic under- 
lying the biologic tenacity by which man 
clings to life. 

Because of this, peace can overcome 
the warmongers, blind bigots and hope- 
less pessimists to whom war is a device 
or escape mechanism for solving their 
political or economic problems, to settle 
disputes or rearrange the circumstances 
of their social environment. Recitation of 
past wars, medieval or modern, civil or 
international, confirms only our past im- 
maturity, not the reasons proving the 
need for the next one. Experience is a 
guidepost, not a hitching post. 

Understanding and maturity in human 
relations, literacy, education and commu- 
nication plus the will and discipline of 
people can eventually bar future threats 


of war. Which is the true test of man’s 
genius—his science, nis courage, his hero- 
ism, his winning the mechanics for peace 
such as the United Nations, or the coward- 
ly and idiotic surrender to a deluge of hu- 
man flesh and blood? 

Man is only now beginning to solve the 
mysteries of the universe, to harness and 
even direct the awesome forces of nature. 
Shall he then surrend:r and lose all to a 
defect of moral character, an underdeve- 
loped aspect of his intellect? 

ABE ZUCKERMAN 
Woodhaven, New York 

(Editor’s Note: In fairness to Brother 
Smith, his letter did not state that war 
is inevitable, or advocate war assa means 
of settling disputes. Smith’s letter argued 
that “there is no reason at all to believe 
that world government would prevent 
wars,” and presented facts on civil wars 
to back up his argument.) 





A Tip.on Washing 
Men’: s White Shirts 


To the Editor: - 

This refers to the letter, “Likes Les- 
tare Bleach,” by Selma Shapiro in the 
Jan. 15 issue of the Record. 

Using ‘the cheapest liquid ::bleach 
(A&P or Dutch Brand) on: men’s. wash- 
and-wear: white ‘shirts, it is- best. to.wet 
and soap. collars and cuffs on the .inside 
for machine washing. Use one glass Vquid 
bleach and also add Sal Soda.’ Shirts 
come out white as snow. rs 

IRVING COHEN 
Bronx, New’! York 
The Sun 

It is my privilege to see 

The sun come up so red 

In all its morning glory 

Its beneficence to spread. 

It makes me think of a Highew Hand 

When I see that ball of fire 

As it rises o’er the housetops 

And gets higher and higher. 

The sun always rises in the East, 

And sure sinks in the West. 

Gradually it goes lying down 

Like you and I to rest. 


G. R. WALKER 
Brooklyn, New York 





Deep Dish Shrimp Pie Is Ideal for Lent 





2 cans (444 ounces) deveined. 
shrimp 
32 saltine crackers (344-ounce 
) 


Package 
4 tablespoons butter or 
margarine 
@ 10 


ter 144-quart casserole. Break 
crackers 


Place layer of cracker pieces on 
bottom. Cover with layer of 
shrimp. Repeat layers, sprin- 


1 12-ounce can vegetable 
juice 

Drain and rinse shrimp. But- 

grees) 

into coarse pieces. 


pitality. 


kling each with a little cheese 
and parsley. 

End with layer of shrimp. 
Pour in water. When water has 
been absorbed by crackers, pour 
in vegetable juice. Sprinkle Par- 
mesan cheese over top. Cover. 
Bake in moderate oven (375 de- 
for about 30 minutes. 
Wrap casserole in gay napkin 
before taking to the table, just 
to give a touch of Creole hos- 


C371. 





Crochet Pattern —Free 





LIGHTWEIGHT SWEATERS, so practical for 
youngsters of the family, are surprisingly easy to 
make. Knit Sis a jacket in white and then, when 
the knitting is completed, just weave the green 
string through each pur! rib. For little brother, choose 
a two-color cardigan in a simple stockinette stitch 
pattern. For free instructions, send stamped, sélf- 
addressed envelope to Needlework Departiient of 
The Record, 132 W. 43rd St., New York 36, N.Y, Ask 
for CHILDREN’S CARDIGANS, Leaflet. Nos. ‘Cyto. 
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By ROBERT SATTER 
Member, Connecticut Legislature 


uy 
HERE OUGHT TO BE A LAW!” is the 
rally cry to action of innumerable citizen organ- 
fzations throughout the land. From P.T.A.’s to 
church councils, from garden clubs to civil liber- 
ties organizations, virtually every volunteer group 
has a “legislative” or “social action” committee. 
During sessions of the legislature, leaders of these 
groups converge on the state capital, crowd the 
corridors, pack the public hearings and lavish 
the legislators with literature. 


As a representative in the Connecticut state legis- 
lature, I have watched sincere and high-minded people 
try to make their influence felt. I have also seen the 
shining light of their idealism swallowed up in the 
political jungle of the legislature. 

However, within this highly-charged political atmos- 
phere, groups of public-spirited citizens do have a gen- 
uine opportunity to influence the course of legislation. 
Although the political parties dominate the legisla- 
ture, they exercise their power on only’ a relatively 
few major bills; the parties as such take no stand on 
the vast majority of measures before the legislature. 
As a consequence, citizen groups have a free oppor- 
tunity to influence individual legislators. 


Planning, Persistence and Persuasiveness 


The critical challenge is to translate enthusiastic 
citizen support into legislative accomplishments. Mar- 
shaling the forces favorable to an organization’s meas- 
ure, blunting the thrusts of the opposition, and achiev- 
ing the transformation of a proposed bill into an en- 
acted law is an art. It does not require the hiring of 
highly-priced lobbyists. But it does require planning, 
persistence, and persuasiveness. Above all, it requires 
a clear understanding of how the legislature operates, 
so that the most efficient use is made of limited time, 
money and energy. To public-spirited citizens interest- 
ed in being effective in a state legislature, I recom- 
mend the following guides to action: 

One—Distill from your notions of good legislation 

® proposal that is both feasible and specific. 
e Visionary ideas for improving or rcforming your state 
are fine. But when you come to translate them into 
a legislative program for which you are willing to spend 
time and money, you must be practical and concrete. 
Trying to get a law enacted is playing politics, and 
the art of politics is the art of the possible and the art 
of * ¥ 
Two—Endeayor to commit both political parties to 
your measure at the time they are.making up 
their campaign platforms. , 

The parties’ platform committees will seriously con- 
sider almost any proposal which has the support of a 
substantial group of voters. Tlie wise approach is to 
draft the specific measure your organization favors and 
then try to get the precise language into the party 
platform of both parties. 

Three—Have your bill drafted clearly and accurately. 

In most legislatures the ideas for proposed laws must 
be submitted in the technical form of a bill. The draft- 
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Five—Early in the session endeavor to commit indi- 
vidual legislators to your measure. 


At the outset, before tensions mount, legislators are 
easy to approach. They are more likely to have an open 
mind and to consider the bill on its merits than they 
might later in the session when party pressures may 
build up around your measure. A firm commitment ob- 
tained early from a legislator genera.ly will be honored 
when the vote is taken. 


Six—The best approach is direct personal contact 
with the legislators but letters, telephone calls, and 
newspaper publicity can be effective. 


A buttonholed legislator is like a fish on the hook. 
He may get away but he is going to have to do some 
wriggling. A legislator should be approached by the cit- 
izens of the town or district from which he has been 
elected. Although legislators will listen politely to any- 
one, they give eager attention to voters from,their own 
area. 


Since a legislator receives a great deal of mail each 
day, letters should be brief, relevant and factual. They 
should also be original. The same form letter sent by 
members of an organization is resented as an insult to 
the intelligence of the legislator. 

Seven—Be fully prepared for the public hearing on 
your bill. 

Of the more than 3,000 bills filed in the 1959 session 
of the Connecticut legislature, not a single measure was 
enacted into law without a favorable committee report. 
The public hearing: is your opportunity to state your 
case to this important decision-making body. 


Make your presentation relevant’ to the standards a 
committee applies in deciding a bill. These are: What is 
the public interest? Who will benefit? Who will be hurt? 
What other states have similar laws and how have they 
worked out? Which politically significant groups favor 
and which oppose the bill? How much will it cost? 


Eight—-Work through a legislator on the committee 
deciding your bill, and take his advice. 

A friendly legislator can tell whether an agreement 
has been reached in committee on your bill so that more 
effort on your part will not only be unnecessary but 
could create a hostile reaction. He can also tell you when 
a bill is faltering in committee so that you may step up 
your public activity and solicit additional support. He 
can advise as to the questions raised about the measure 
and the source of the opposition. Thus, your rebuttal 
can be relevant and directed at the proper target. 


Nine—Keep in touch with the status of your bill right 
up until the time of the vote. Take nothing for granted. 


The most common hazard a bill faces is that it will 
be bartered away for a vote on @ major party matter. 


The most tortuous thing that can happen to a bill is 
for it to be amended. This is the method of flank attack 
used by the opposition when it cannot frontally defeat 
your measure. 


The only way to overcome these assaults on your bill 
is to keep constantly informed on its status during each 
stage of its travail through the legislature and to be 
prepared to act instantly when attempts are made to 
destroy .or cripple it. . 


It is helpful if your legislative friends can arrange 
to have the vote on your measure come up late, but not 
too late, in the session. The early bills are meticulously 
examined by the eager legislators; numerous questions 
are raised and amendments suggésted, and the debate 
goes on interminably. Later in the session, as the num- 
ber of bills ready to be voted on mounts and the leaders 
become concerned whether the legislature will complete 
its work before adjournment, the consideration of bills 
becomes more casual and the recommendations of com- 
mittees are more readily accepted; many measures are 
put on a non-controversial calendar and passed without 
debate. Obviously, this is the time you want your bill 
to come up. 


At the time your measure comes up for debate, have 
a delegation of your group in the gallery. Their pres- 
ence will not only give your legislator friends the audi- 
ence they love to play to, but will also give them the 
moral encouragement to fight even harder for your bill. 


Ten—After your bill has passed one branch of the 
legislature, follow it through the other and into the 
governor’s office. Take absolutely nothing for granted. 
You cannot assume that because your bill passed the 
house it will automatically pass the senate. In the sen- 
ate you will need new supporters and face new opposi- 
tion, particularly if the senate is controlled by a differ- 
ent party. 


Follow ‘Your Bill 


Moreover, you must follow your bill into the governor's 
office. Again new forces exist; there is often the normal 
conflict between the executive and legislative branches 
of government; possibly there may be a political rivalry 
between the governor and the legislature; or the gov- 
ernor may have a personal antipathy to a particular 
measure. 

If a veto is in the wind, you can let the governor know 
of the strong sentiment of your group by letter, by a 
delegation to his office, and by newspaper publicity. A 
governor is usually sensitive to public pressure. He will 
not take the sole responsibility for killing a bill after it 
has passed both houses if his veto will kick up a storm. 


After your bill has triumphed over the legislative 


pass will be a living contribution to the people of their 


(Reprinted from The Progressive magazine) 





Take Comfort: Ancients Had Tax Troubles Too 


As we take pen in hand to cope with that an- 
nual mid-April phenomenon called income tax 
payment, our distress may be lessened somewhat 

. if we divert our attention from the Internal Rev- 
enue form before us and consider briefly the con- 
ditions that prevailed in the Dark Ages of tax 
collecting. 


Historians tell us that the first taxes were paid 
in produce, not money. Government kitties were 
enriched by tribute from conquered lands and 
long caravans sometimes traveled hundreds of 
miles to bring payments to ancient rulers. Fre- 
quently large duty payments mysteriously dwin- 
dled between the farm and the king’s treasury, 
and tax agents amassed great wealth. 


As early as Biblical days, tax payments were 
a matter of concern and no little discomfort. 
“Pharaoh’s Fifth”—as cited in the Bible—was a 
tax of 20 per cent of an individual’s land output 
that was paid by the Egyptians and collected 
by the royal treasury. Punishment for evading 
payment of the Pharaoh’s Fifth was a severe 
beating with a blunt instrument known as the 
“pastinado.” The longer a subject endured the 
beating, the lower were his taxes—when he fi- 
nally was convinced to pay them. 
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Since the time these first taxes were levied, 
few things have escaped taxation. While duties 
were directed originally only at the output of 
man’s labor, the quest for added revenue led 
governing bodies of innumerable nations to con- 
jure up new ways and means of obtaining rev- 
enue. Some were unique indeed. 


In ancient Greece, for example, a door that 
opened outward onto a public pathway was sub- 
ject to taxation. In early Rome a graduated duty 
was levied on togas—the more elegant the gar- 
ment, the higher the tax. 


The levy on raiment ‘and personal adornment 


appareritly has been a productive one over the 
centuries. Today we pay a federal tax on jewelry 
and furs; in the 15th and 16th centuries the 
wig-wearing wealthy of Britain and France paid 
for the privilege of wearing their toupees. This 
levy is said to have continued through the early 
days of the 13 American colonies. 


Unusual tariffs often had far-reaching side 
effects. In 17th century Holland a tax was levied 
2 windows. Result: Dutch architecture under- 
went drastic changes to the extent that homes 
became notably short of windows, light and air. 








An Englishman owning a horse in 1784 had to 
pay a tax on his four-footed friend. A chronicle 
of the day tells us that one Cheshire farmer ex- 
pressed his indignation by riding through the 
streets on his tax-exempt cow. 


For a time, a dupy on French newspapers levied 
in proportion to the number of pages resulted 
in the publishing of some of the largest-size one- 
page newspapers yet devised. And any Russian 
who attempted to evade a government tax on 
beards was promptly relieved of his facial adorn- 
ment by the local revenue-agent-turned-barber. 


Happily, present-day America is free from 
such disturbing duties. The federal, state and 
community taxes that we pay are levied on gen- 
erally accepted sound fiscal principles. But, says 
handwriting consultant Wesley E. Scott, that’s 
no cause for overpayment of taxes! 


How does a handwriting expert qualify as an 
authority on tax payments? Well, according to 
Mr. Scott, many thousands of us overpay federal 
Income taxes at one time or another, or fail to 
receive refunds for previous overpayments, be- 
cause of faulty permanship. 


“Beware of deceiving digits,” he says. “Con- 
sider the errors that can. occur in computing 
your tax or filling in your forms if your 1’s, 7’s 








and 9’s all look alike; if your 3’s and 5’s appear 
to be interchangeable; if your 6’s and 0’s can- 
not be told apart.” 


Nor is it only the numerals that cause trouble, 
Mr. Scott points out. “Each year hundreds of 
‘housamds of tax refunds are delayed in reach- 
ing claimants because Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment clerks cannot decipher names of individ- 
uals, stweets or cities,” he says. 


When you come face-to-face with the Inter- 
nal Revenue form in April your task will be 
easier and you may save yourself some money 
if you have all your “tools” at hand, he says. 
These include: 

® All essential personal records, accumulated 
systematically over the year for this particular 
spring rite; 

® A copy of the federal instruction folder ex- 
plaining, among other things, the numerous de- 
ductions that will help you avoid overpayment 


‘of your tax. These include such items as chari- 


table contributions, interest payments on bank 
loans, home mortgages, etc., medical and den- 
tal expenses within certain limitations, losses 
through fire or theft, and a number of business 
expenses essential to your job. 


“Most important, don’t let a complicated form 
get you down,” says Mr. Scott. “In the Middle 
Ages you wouldn’t even have had the privilege 
of computing your own tax.” 
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History has proved the tax problem is timeless. 
In the search for more and more government 
revenue, there never has been a method of taxa- 
tion that was universally acceptable. But in the 
light of beard taxes and flogging of recalcitrant 
citizens, it appears we’ve come a long way from 
she Dark Ages of taxafion. 





World’s Richest Land 


America in the fall of 1960 had 1,868,000 too many school chil- 
dren or, as the U.8. Office of Education put tt, “pupils in excess of 
normal classroom capacity.” 


The government’s report, covering 50 states and the District of 
Columbia, revealed a worsening school problem. It was a product 
of education officials under the former Eisenhower Administration 
which in eight years failed to develop a school aid program that 
it could push through Congress. 


There was a shortage of 142,100 public elementary and second- 
ary school classrooms last fall—an increase of 6,900 over the fall 
of 1959—the report said. A total of 66,100 more classrooms are need- 
ed for excess pupils and 76,000 classrooms are needed to replace un- 
satisfactory facilities. 


The number of pupils in excess of normal classroom capacity 
rose by 122,000 over 1959 to reach the 1.9 million figure. 


. The impact of overcrowding on all pupils—since the problem 
of 45 pupils instead of the desirable 30 embraces the whole class 


Lacks 


142,000 Classrooms 


and not merely the 15 excess pupils—was put this way by the Office 
of Education: i 


“Overcrowding, of course, affects not only the pupils in excess 
of normal capacity but also all the other pupils who share the same 
crowded quarters.” 

The report said there are some 685,000 pupils in 36 states and 
the District of Columbia on curtailed or half-day sessions. About 
half this number, it added, are included in the total of 1.9 million 
in excess of capacity. 


The report pointed out that 69,400 classrooms were completed 
during the past-year, about the same as in 1958-59 but still below 
the peak of 75,100 completed in 1957-58. Completion includes new 
construction as well as converted classrooms. 


Some 17,800 classrooms were abandoned during the 1959-60 
school year for such reasons as reorganization and obsolescence. 
Meanwhile the report went on, public school enrollmerit in- 


creased to a record 36.3 million pupils. This was 1.1 million or 3.2 
per cent greater than a year earlier. 
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~! District 65 Credit Union, 


“! Celebrates a Good Year 


Counseling a ‘65’ member, Morton Lewart (1.) suggests amount of loan and weekly repayment that a 
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credit union member can meet without difficulty. 








ts loan, this unten‘ memb er was one of 3,340 who borrowed from ‘65’ Credit 
Union last year. 





, ne Breoks checks a member’s repayment record. De- 
limquency rate at ‘65’ Credit Union is only 2%, equal to $2 


on each $1,000 loaned. 


KERS’ hours run well past 3 o’clock 
at the District 65 credit union, the largest 
of 1,255 labor-run credit unions in the 
nation. 

As a co-ov, the credit union has a lot- 
more to do for its 9,000 members than an 
ordinary commercial lending and savings 
institution, Director Rubin Schochet said, 
sitting at his desk in the credit union’s 
ninth floor office at District 65’s down- 
town New York center. 

“Since credit is a way of life in Amer- 
ica, we’re trying to educate our members 
to use credit for a better way of life,” 
Schochet said. “For one thing, we point 
out that borrowing and buying for cash 
is better than installment buying.” 

The credit union’s annual report shows 
that last year 3,340 members did just that, 
borrowing a total of $1.5 million. About 
$300,000 was loaned for tuition, $250,000 
for auto loans and another $250,000 for 
down payments on homes. “Without the 
credit union, a lot of our members would 
never ‘get a chance to own their own 
homes,” Schochet said. 

“The other loans gre for normal things 
like Christmas shopping, home improve- 
ments and vacation time; vagations are 
a big thing with us 65ers,” Schochet said. 
“In the months of May and June, loans 
normally increase by 25% over the avérage 
month. The same thing happens in De- 
cember. The season tells how members 
avail themselves of their credit union.” 

The credit union grew slowly from its 
establishment in August 1940 until the last 
five years or so, the director said. Since 
1955 its growth has been phenomenal. 
Members’ savings in the credit union have 
jumped from $636,000 to nearly $1,100,000 
in the past five years; loans to members — 
have nearly doubled and dividends paid to 
members nearly tripled. 

The dividend on members’ savings in 
1955 was 2%%,. Last year the credit union’s 
rate was 414%, higher than any savings 
bank in the state. But, Schochet said, fig- 
ures don’t show the real growth of the 
credit union. 

“Dollar growth is just mechanical,” he 
said. “The real sign of our growth is that 
we reached more and more people tn the 
union, so they too can enjoy the services 
we offer—low interest rates on loans, bet- 
ter than fair dividends on savings, and the 
advice, counsel and benefit of our exver- 
tence in the field of credit and thrift.” 
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The U.S. Agriculture Department is doing some interest- 
ing research in house plans for rural families, which city and 
suburban families might well take advantage of. 

In cooperation with state extension services and agricultural col- 
leges, the Government agency has developed flexible building plans for 
houses designed to’ keep down construction costs and to provide for fu- 
fure expansion. The U.S.D.A. also has developed plans for kitchens that 
can help reduce housework. 

You can get these‘plans and even working drawings for little or no 
cost. 

These designs and other research information can help you whether 
you are planning to build or buy a house, or just planning interior mod- 
ernization. The designs are especially efficient because horhe economists, 
architects and engineers work as a team to incorporate the results of re- 
search on space needs, equipment arrangement, new construction meth- 
ods and new materials, reports Miss Avis Woolrich of the U.S.D.A, Insti- 
tute of Home Ecnomics. 

One valuable feature often suggested in the Government plans is a 
place to wash and change working clothes as yuu enter the house. This 
wash-up area is especially designed for farm families but can be just as 
useful for other working families and those with children, says Mré. 
Helen C. Douglass, U.S.D.A. information specialist. The wash-up area is 
generally located near an outside entrance and ineludes a bath or semi- 
bath, and large clothes closet. 7 

The housés usually are planned around the famous “Beltsville En- 
ergy-Saving Kitchen.” This kitchen has been designed to reduce walk- 
ing, lifting and reaching, and eliminate some of the motions necessary 
with conventional designs. The kitchen has either an oven or surface 
cooking area, refrigerator, and desk or storage space grouped together 
in a center island, 

Let’s take a look at several of the house plans, and repeat some of the 
tips here, showing what to look for in a house: 

One-story house with a carport and basement under the main living 
area (plan No. 7149). This design has an L-shaped floor plan, with the 
energy-saving kitchen at its center. Adjoining the kitchen is a family 
room (besides a living room), with large windows and space for dining, 
family activities and laundry equipment. The family room can be reached 
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from the front hall without going through the kitchen, which can. be 
closed off by a folding door. 


Off the family room is a covered patio in view of the kitchen, pro- 
viding space for children’s play or for eating out. The plan also calls for 
a den off the living room which can be partitioned off for a third bed- 
room if wanted. Other possibilities for additional bedrooms are partition- 
ing part of the family room, or closing in the carport. 


Compact cottage, suitable either for young or for retired couples 
(plan No. 7146). This is a one-floor plan of four rooms and a bath, with 
a possibility of adding one or even two bedrooms in place of the carport, 
as the young family grows. There’s no basement. The heater is enclosed 
in a space near the center of the house, and the water heater is under a 
counter in the utility rdom. The dining area adjoins both living room 
and kitchen. There are passageways to the living room on either side of 
the kitchen. 


Economy features of this house include a simple, rectangular shape; 
trussed roof; short runs of water and waste piping? central location of 
the heating plan, and a slab floor. U.S.D.A. architects say that a concrete 
slab can be used successfully in most areas except where the building is 
low and damp. 


A larger one-story house with three bedrooms (plan No. 7136) fea- 
tures a family room that is an extension of the living room, and also pro- 
vides a dining area. This idea gives you more use out of a room than if 
you plan it just as a dining room. This plan also provides a workroom— 
which includes a laundry area—at the~back of the house, so that the 
workroom can be used by a wash-up area. Thus you have a bathroom, 
wash-up area and laundry area all together, and dirty clothes can go 
right into the machine. 


WHERE TO GET PLANS: If you want more information on the en- 
orgy-saving kitchen, you can get a leaflet called “The Beltsville Kitchen- 
Workroom,” from the Office of Information, U.S. Agriculture Depart- 
ment, Washington 25, D. C. 


Or you can get detailed working drawings for the kitchen from 
county agents (generally located at your county headquarters building), 
or the extension agricultural engineer at your state agricultural college. 

- Detailed working plans of the houses also are available from your 
state agricultural engineer. You can find out the address of your state 
agricultural college at your local public library. Usually, the plans are 
free. When a price is charged, it’s usually $1.50 to $2. 























There are thousands upon thousands of people who 
want so much to have friends, to be with others, to be 
part of a group, yet stay off by themselves, lonely and 
afraid, cutting themselves off from contact with oth- 
ers because they consider themselves unworthy of at- 
tention. 

If you have this trouble, if you are feeling neglected, 
left out, slighted or rejected, it may be that your own 
attitude is at the bottom of the difficulty; that you 
picture yourself as an unattractive, undesirable person 
and think that this is the way other people see you. 


Remember, other people are busy working out their 
own social arrangements and taking care of their own 
affairs. They don’t have the time and interest to seek 
you out and involve you in their activities if you’ve 
taken yourself out of circulation. They assume that 
you jus} don’t care to be bothered, or else they forget 
about you entirely as you drop out of the forefront 
of their attention. Or else they may get the same un- 
complimentary impression of you that you have of 
yourself, and so don’t care to be friendly with you. 


‘What can you do about it? 

It would be wonderful if you could, on our sugges- 
tion or anyone else’s, decide to change your personality 
and overnight become an easy-going, outgoing, con- 
fident person with a high opinion of yourself. But 
personality traits aren’t changed that easily. They’ve 
developed over the many years that you have lived 
and are, by this time, pretty well established. 


But even though you may not be able to change © 


your personality overnight, you can take action to 
overcome quickly some of the difficulties your per- 
sonality traits create. You can also have the assurance 
of knowing that as you develop new and successful 
habits, you can, over a period of time, change and elim- 
inate the troublesome personality characteristics. 
Since you know that you have an inclination to hang 
back or even withdraw from contact with other peo- 
ple, then the thing to do is to start a positive step for- 
ward, to let people know that you are interested in 
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This is the last in a series of articles, a condensation of the book, 
‘‘Master Your Tensions and Enjoy Living Again,’ by George S. Steven- 
son, M.D., and Harry Milt. Dr. Stevenson is consultant for the National 
Association for Mental Health; Mr. Milt is public relations director 








them; that you would like to be a vart of what they’re 
doing. ° 
Do Something For Somebody Else 

Doing something for somebody else will do three 
special things for you: 

It breaks the stranglehold of your moodiness. The 
most distressing aspect of tension is the way it fixes 
your attention on yourself and intensifies the state 
you're in. If, for example, your anxiety is concerned 
with illness, your attention is focused on the region 
of the body you think is involved and every little 
twinge is magnified to feel like a sharp pain or in- 
tense pressure. This convinces you chat there is some- 
thing terribly wrong with your heart or lungs or stom- 
ach or kidney, and you become anxious and fright- 
ened. 

It brings to the fore a feeling of strength. Doing 
something for others is especially valuable for you if 
your tensions are caused by frustration about your own 
secupation. If you don’t get much creative satisfac- 
tion out of your job, or out of keeping house, this sat- 
isfaction can be gained from helping sick and needy 
people, and seeing them regain their health and mo- 
rale as a result of your efforts. P 

It brings forth your sharing, generous impulses, The 
positive emotions’ are the ones you feel when you are 
unthreatened and Secure. The negative emotions are 
the ones you feel when you are threatened and in- 
secure. As you expérience the positive emotions, _ 
lose: the feeling of insecurity. and’ also, therefore, the 
tension it creates. 

How To Get Started Doing Things For Others 

It is never too late to develop the impulse to share 
and give, or to revive it where it has been submerged. 
The impulse always remains alive in you, no matter 


‘ 





Reprinted with permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc. from “Master 
Your Tensions and Enjoy Living Again,” by George 8. Steven- 
son and Harry Milt. bg 1959 by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Also with permission of the Public Affairs 
Comittee, 22 E. 38th St., N.Y.C. The Committee's 28-page pamph- 
Tet (No. 305), “Your Tensions and How to Master Them,” may be 
purchased for 25¢ a copy. 


how much you have suffered, or now much you have 
been hurt by others. There is no better way to revive 
or strengthen this impulse than by doing something 
to help others. And there is no surer way to relieve 
tension in the long run than to «activate the impulse 
to share and give. 

Because of the uncertainties of life today, and be- 
cause of the competitive atmosphere in which we live, 
there’s a tendency for people to he on guard, to be 
fearful of each other, to be concerned about “being 
taken” and “pushed around.” With some, this fearful 
feeling is out in the open. With most, it is a subtle, hid- 
den influence which permeates their lives and colors 
their attitudes in dealing with each other. 


You yourself may start out by being a friendly, re- 


laxed and trusting person. But when you are thrust 


into a mistrustful, hostile atmosphere, you cannot 
help but be affected. The threatening surroundings 
put you on guard and you become as fearful, antagon- 
istic, and tense as all the others. 

But this doesn’t mean that we have to accept mutual 
fear and suspicion and tension as an inevitable state 
of affairs. Each one of us can take action to reduce 
fear and Triction, to make our surroundings safer for 
the other fellow, and, in that way, safer for ourselves. 


Individually, you can’t change the world, or your 
whole factory, office, neighborhood, or school. But you 
can change the situation of which you are an immedi- 
ate part. Threat and tension are contagious, but so 


. are assurance and cooperation. You can take. the ini- 


tiative in spreading a feeling of safety and friendli- 
ness in all the-groups in which you circulate. In help- 
ing to reduce disagreement and strife, you reduce the 
need to be on guard yourself and, therefore, the need 
for you to be tense. 

One thing you can do, is to reassure the people with 
whom you associate that you’re no threat to them. 
Be the first to make other people welcome and ac- 
cepted. This doesn’t mean you have to become every- 
body’s dear friend. All you have to do is make them 
feel comfortable and “at home.” 
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‘The current mania for saving time makes 
me feel as though I’m being groomed for the 
derby at Churchill Downs. 


I have joined the national race against time 


—and—if I do say so myself—I'm tearing along 
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at a pretty fast clip. I make haste with prepar- 
ed mixes, instant coffee, pre-cooked rice and 
jiffy cleaning compounds. I don’t lose moment- 
um by stopping to shell peas; clean chickens or 
squeeze oranges. I gallop through condensed 
novels and pre-digested magazines. 
My cigarettes come in a snap-open pack 
which can be opened faster than any pack in 
the world, When I think of the time I wasted 
opening old-fashioned cigarette packs, it gives 


Beating the Clock 


me a turn. I actually used to be able to say 
“Jack Robinson” before I could fumble my way 
through to my first cigarette. 

But thank goodness, those days are gone for- 
ever. The drudgery has been eliminated 
smoking. 

Almost every product I use is speedier, quick- 
er-acting or faster-dissolving. 

I’m just as grateful as I can be for all these 


‘ modern miracles, but I find that I am getting 


a little tense. I have the feeling that time is 
breathing down my neck, and I keep wonder- 
ing if I’m going fast enough. 


A few miinutes ago I lost speed by filling a 
glass of water to the brim when I wanted only 
a few sips. When you hear about time every- 





Record drawings by Marjorie Glaubach 


where you turn, you start worrying about things 
like that. 


You brood about the time you squander wrap- 
ping presents so that other people can waste 
their time unwrapping them. You wonder if 
people couldn’t save time kissing if they didn’t 
put their arms around each other. 

This pre-occupation with pace has given me a 
feeling of desperate urgency. I find myself tak- 
ing the stairs two at a time. I have the sensa- 
tion that I'm being clocked on a stopwatch. 


And I occasionally wonder what we are going 
to do with all these split-seconds we are rush- 
ing to save. 


Maybe we will end up with enough spare time 
to have nice, long, leisurely nervous collapses. 





by Kallias 
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WINS GOLDEN GARTER 
AGAIN: Angie Dickinson dis- 
plays the garter and the legs 
that won her the Golden Calf 
award. She is the first two- 
time winner since Marlene 
Dietrich got the first award 
in 1935. The measurements 
she contributes to Warner 
flims are calf 1244 inches, 
ankie 8144 and thigh 1914. 


























Get-together at Liberal Party luncheon Feb. 18 in honor of Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg provides opportunity for 
talk among RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail, Goldberg and ILGWU Vice-Pres. Charles Zimmerman, who is also chair- 
man of Liberal Party’s Trade Union Council. The luncheon, at New York’s Hotel Commodore, was addressed by Gold- 
berg’s predecessor, James P. Mitchell, UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther, Hatters’ Union Pres. Alex Rose and other speakers. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: The 
recession’s toll in human 
suffering was drama- 
tically highlighted during 
a recent tour of hard-hit 
areas by Labor Sec. Arth- 
ur J. Goldberg. For a re- 
port on what being out of 
work means to the unem- 
ployed themselves, see 
Page 9. 


in this issue: 


EFFECTIVE LOBBYING: Getting your bill passed by ypur 
state legislature takes know-how. It isn’t enough to be in 
the right on a particular issue; you’ve also got to get legis- 
lators interested in your bill and willing to fight for it. A 
Connecticut legislator tells how on Page 11. 


412% DIVIDEND: High earnings for their savings is achieved 
by members of the RWDSU’s District 65 Credit Union, one of 
the largest of its kind in the country. Not only do mémbers 
gain big dividends on their Credit Union shares, but they also 
avail themselves of low-cost loans for family needs. Page 13. 


TAX TROUBLES? Even 
the ancient Egyptians 
had ’em. Our present-day 
April 15 blues session 
with Internal Revenue 
has a long historical 
background. And some of 
our ancestors had it a lot 
tougher than we do— 
hard though that may be 
to believe. See Page 12. 








